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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PAL RIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 

or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 
ance and assistance with 
your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 


defined? 


DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has nearly 
190,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since tts 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children, 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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Visions of America: 

Historic Courthouses 

Many county courthouses that 
were built in the 18th and 19th 
centuries not only remain standing, 
but also are still in use today. Take 
a look at some of America’s first 
courthouses from across the nation. 
By Megan Hamby 
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The 1778 Meschianza was the party of 
the century. The 18-hour extravaganza 
featured dancing, dining, acannon salute 


“As Long as the Fiddler Can Play’ 
Where there was music, there was 
likely dancing. Dancing at officers’ 
balls, plantations, taverns and barns 
offered opportunities for Colonial 
men and women to gather ina 
social setting. 

By Jeff Walter 


and a mock medieval jousting tournament. 


By Bill Hudgins 
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Songs of the Revolution 

Songs such as “Yankee Doodle” and 
“The Liberty Song” were popular 
numbers during the American 
Revolution. Many Colonists added 
their own words to tunes that came 
from the British Isles. 


By Jeff Walter 
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Remembering Elias Boudinot 
Elias Boudinot IV may not be well 
known, but he was an important 
public servant. Perhaps one of his 
most notable contributions to the 
Revolution was his role in the care 
and keeping of prisoners of war. 
By Emily McMackin Dye 
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Historic Homes: 

Wiltwyck Chapter House 

For more than three centuries, 

the Wiltwyck Chapter House has 
endured and evolved. Today, it is 
home to the Wiltwyck DAR Chapter 
in Kingston, N.Y. 

By Courtney Peter 
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Spirited Adventures: 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Unparalleled scenic beauty has 
welcomed adventurers and 


visionaries to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
for more than 150 years. The city also 


has a military presence and is home 
to the U.S. Olympic & Paralympic 


Training Center and the U.S. Olympic 


Committee. 
By Jamie Roberts 
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Our Patriots: 

Hannah Fayerwether Winthrop 
Remembered for her outspoken 
support of the Revolutionary cause, 
Hannah Fayerwether Winthrop left 
a legacy that lives on through letters 
she wrote to other female Patriots— 
and the financial contribution she 
made to support the war effort. 

By Nancy Mann Jackson 
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From the President General 


Icome from along line of storytellers and memory keepers, In particular, 
my father loved to regale us with chapters from his childhood—of summers 
spent on the lake, of a first cigarette puff at age 7(!), of service in the U.S. 
Navy as a navigator during World War II. 

Granted, not all of his stories were true. For example, he swore the scar 
on his stomach was a wartime gunshot wound; in truth, it was from his 
appendix, which ruptured in second grade. 
But, somehow, even discovering the truth 
about some of his stories did not diminish 
his joy in the telling, and retelling, of them. 

My father was also fascinated by local 
history, and here there were few embellish- 
ments. We spent more time driving around 
derelict mills, scrambling through forlorn 
family cemeteries and recounting who lived 
where along the streets of his childhood than just about any other activity 
of my childhood (or so it seems to me now). Every day, every trip, every 
story was achance to pass on the essence of our “family” to his five children 
and (ultimately) 10 grandchildren. 

This explains one of the reasons I find so much joy in the DAR’s mission 
to raise awareness of local history. It is our job, of course, to bring scholarly 
research and verified documentation to the process—a rigor that might 
have deconstructed many of my father’s whoppers. But the overarching 
and foundational goal remains the same: to share the stories of our past 
in order to give us a sense of purpose and of place, to root us to something 
larger than ourselves, and to remind us that we are connected to both those 
who came before and those who will follow. 


I am proud of the work that our members complete in the pursuit of 
historic preservation. Imagine the places that might have been lost to his- 
tory if Daughters had not placed historic markers on them. 

As Daughters, we accept and embrace this role to tell America’s story. 
We are the living, breathing promise that reaches back to our Patriots and 
forward to our posterity. I am so grateful for your support of our Society’s 
enduring mission and your subscription to American Spirit, where we 
accept a responsibility to research, write and share the wide-ranging, 
diverse and fascinating stories of the founding of our nation. I hope you 
will enjoy those in this edition, and I thank you for being a memory keeper 
and storyteller for America. 


iter { Trung [ay Boen 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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PRAISE FOR 
JANUARY/FEBRUARY 2021 

> You cannot imagine my excitement 
when I saw the January/February 2021 
issue of American Spirit with “Travel to 


Historic Milford, Pa.” on the cover. The 


article on the beginnings of the con- 
servation movement and Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot in my “hometown” was 
beautifully photographed and writ- 
ten. As New York State Conservation 
Co-Chair (with Elizabeth Mosher), it 
was thrilling to read and see a lead arti- 
cle on conservation in the magazine. 
Our family home is the one on West 
Ann Street. The Columns Museum 
was the home of a best friend, and I 
spent many nights there. The Pinchot 
family’s gift to the nation in 1963 was 


received by President John F. Kennedy, | 


two months before his assassination. 
Thank you and keep up the good work. 
-Nancy Fish Hanna 
Astenrogen Chapter 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


> Lalways enjoy reading American 
Spirit from cover to cover. The January/ 
February 2021 issue was no excep- 
tion. I especially enjoyed reading “The 
Next Big Thing,” the history behind the 
U.S. patent system. Several years ago, I 
retired from the Smithsonian American 
Art Museum. The museum and the 
National Portrait Gallery are housed in 
what was known as the Patent Office 
Building. A postcard image of the Patent 
Office Building is shown on page 37 
of the article. Architect Robert Mills 
designed the Patent Office Building, 
with construction beginning in 1836. 
Clara Barton, the founder of the 
American Red Cross, worked there as a 
confidential clerk to the patent com- 
missioner beginning in the mid-1850s 
for about three years. She returned to 
employment at the Patent Office as a 
temporary copyist in 1861. The Patent 
Office Building was used as a military 
barracks and hospital during the Civil 
War, and Barton tended to wounded 
soldiers there. For those interested in 
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learning more about the rich history of 
the old Patent Office Building, I recom- 
mend reading Temple of Invention: 
History of a National Landmark by 
Charles J. Robertson. 

-Shelley Block 

Emily Geiger Chapter 

Bluffton, S.C. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
HOECAKES 

> I love fried cornmeal mush and, 
of course, I am a George Washington 
fan, so I was excited to see the George 
Washington Hoecakes recipe in 
the January/February 2021 issue of 


| American Spirit. I tried it out today with 


baked eggs—delish! 
~Patricia Kirkpatrick 
Sarah Polk Chapter 
Brentwood, Tenn. 


> L enjoy American Spirit magazine 
| each time. The January/February 


2021 issue had an article on George 
Washington. The article itself was 
interesting, but I particularly like 


| the recipe for George Washington 
| Hoecakes. We tried it in our house- 
| hold, especially for the grandchildren 


| 


| to try George Washington’s food. We 


all kind of liked the hoecakes, and it 
was fun to try the recipe. 

—Dana Ritzman 

Gold Trail Chapter 

Roseville, Calif. 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 

> The latest issue was, once again, 
wonderful. As I read the article on 
Colonial cakes, { remembered reading 
something about gingerbread sales in 


| 


our chapter minutes. I pulled out the old 
book and found the following: 

“Dromedary Gingerbread will be 
sold and with each purchase the Mary 
Washington recipe for this gingerbread 
and one for Mt. Vernon Pie will be given.” 

This came from the minutes dated 
January 23, 1937, It makes me wonder 
if anyone still has the recipe for Mount 
Vernon Pie! 

The recipes look delicious, and I can’t 
wait to try them. Thank you for another 
interesting and informative issue. 

Bobbi Borbas 

Louis Joliet Chapter 
Joliet, rll. 


> own many 18th-century 
cookbooks. The picture of the “Costco” 
cheese cake made me want to cry. 
Eighteenth-century cheese cakes did 
not have a graham cracker crust. They 
didn’t have graham crackers in the 18th 


| century! The paste (the 18th-century 


term for a crust) for a cheese cake would 
have been a puff paste, as you can see in 
my submitted photo below. 

I think a more accurate way to 
give this information would have been 


| to include the original receipts (the 


18th-century term for recipe) as they 
would have been prepared. Readers 
would be able to review ingredients, 
amounts and preparation methods. 


| A picture of the 18th-century receipt 
| would have given them better insight. 


-Karen Kashary 
David Hudson Chapter 
Hudson, Ohio 
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Full Speed 


Ahead 


Meet the Florida Daughter who holds multiple world 
titles and records in water skiing By tena Anthony 


hat does Regina Jaquess | 
love most about water | 
skiing? It is not the | 
feeling she gets when 
she nails a jump that sends her nearly | 
200 feet through the air. It is not the | 
14 gold medals she has won at the Pan | 
American Games and the Water Ski 
World Championships. It is not even that 


she holds the women’s world record for 
slalom skiing. What she loves most about 
the sport is the community. 

Ms. Jaquess, who isa professional water | 
skier, holds a Doctor of Pharmacy degree 
and owns Emerald Coast Compounding | 
Pharmacy in Santa Rosa Beach, Fla. Water 
skiing has helped keep her tight-knit 
family close, she said. She has formed and | 
maintained close friendships with water 
skiers all over the world, said the member 
of the West Florida Chapter, Destin, Fla. | 

Her employees—and customers— 
encourage her to aim high. And her | 
water-skiing sponsors appreciate that she 
is a well-rounded athlete, capable of set- 
ting and breaking her own world records | 
while also running a successful business. 
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Those relationships are one of the 
reasons Ms. Jaquess is able to be an elite 


athlete and full-time business owner | 


and pharmacist. “It is definitely my sup- 
port system that allows me to get the im- 


) possible done,” Ms. Jaquess said. 


A Balaneing Act 


Ms. Jaquess has a lot to balance as a | 


pro athlete who regularly places first in 


| three events. 


Slalom requires her to navigate suc- 
cessfully around six buoys as the length 
of ski rope gets incrementally smaller. 
In the jump event she rides over aramp 


that launches her into the air. The trick | 


event gives her two 20-second passes to 
complete a series of complicated moves, 
including flips and spins, while hold- 
ing the line with either one hand or a 
single foot. 

It is rare for athletes to compete at 
high levels in all three of these events 
because they require different skills 
and follow different training regimens. 
“Tt can be tough to be at a slalom-only 
event competing against skiers who 


} 
| 
| have been training only in slalom,” she 
said. “It can feel like a disadvantage, but 
I firmly believe that all three play into 
each other, and that makes me a better 
| skier overall.” 

Good relationships and crossover train- 
| ing aside, this balancing act also takes a 
| lot of hard work, dedication and excel- 
| lent time management skills. “I don’t 
| train as much as I would like, but I make 
it work, and I make each session count,” 
Ms. Jaquess said. 

Competition season runs from April 
through October, with most tournaments 
(except the annual world champion- 
ship and the quadrennial Pan American 
Games) happening on the weekends. 

The offseason has her doubling down 
on training, which requires time not only 
on the lake, but also in the gym. “It can 
look so effortless, but water skiing is a 
very athletic sport,” she said. “It engages 
muscles you don’t even realize you have. 
Inthe offseason, I definitely walk around 
sore because of the tough training ses- 
sions in the gym.” 

The effort has been worth it. Last year, 
Ms. Jaquess finished the season unde- 
| feated. And even though she has achieved 

so much, her gut says she is capable of 
| more: “I’m definitely going to keep push- 
| ing. I have the support. I have the drive. 
| T set a goal for myself and then I strive to 
exceed it.” 


| 


COURTESY OF REGINA JAQUESS 


LEO SYLVESTER 
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Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection, 


“America 


There were few American industries prior to the Revolutionary War, but 
Lynn, Mass., was considered the “shoe capital of the world” in the 18th century. 
The shoes featured above—made of an unglamorous everyday leather— 
nevertheless have the fashionable flat sole and pointed toe popular during the late 
1790s. They also bear a decorative detail: incised stripes to give a textured effect. 

Everyday styles are a rare enough find, but we are fortunate to know the maker’s 
name associated with this pair: An earlier owner wrote on the sole that they 
were made by Abel Alley of Lynn. Census and other records confirm Alley family 
members in Lynn at this time, but DAR Museum curators have not yet pinned 
down an Abel Alley. 

An early example ofan American-made product, these shoes are a rare treasure 
because they document the conventional style of an era through seldom-saved 
apparel. - Alden O’Brien £3 
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An Uncommon 


History of 1776 


The revolutionary events of the year 1776 loom so large in 
American history that they seem to overshadow almost every 
other contemporaneous event. Indeed, from today’s perspec- 
tive, it is easy to believe that little else of great 
importance could have taken place. 

But as historian Claudio Saunt demonstrates 
in his book West of the Revolution: An Uncommon 
History of 1776 (WW. Norton & Co., 2014), the 
13 Colonies represented a mere 4% of North 
America’s total land area. Events were afoot else- 
where on the continent that continue to affect 
our world. 

In fact, many of those events were set in 
motion in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris, which 
ended the Seven Years’ War. The European 
signatories gained, lost and swapped “clients” 
among numerous American Indian peoples— 
without their consent or knowledge, of course. 


The treaty designated the Mississippi River 


as the dividing line between British interests to the east and | 


Spanish to the west. But like the famously erratic river course, 
that boundary was fluid. Disputes continued along the river, 
affecting the lands and peoples on either side. 


Culture Shock 

Saunt focuses on events in 1776 in nine North American 
locales, from the Aleutian Islands (an island chain in Alaska) 
to Florida, from Hudson Bay to Mexico City, from the desert 


Southwest to the Deep South. The ripples from those events | 


extend even farther, reaching Europe, China, Cuba and Hawaii. 

For example, the book opens with the account of seven Aleuts 
who left their home in June 1775 on a Russian fur trader ship 
to find out the final destination of the skins they harvested. 


Landing on the east coast of Siberia, they journeyed more than | 


1,000 miles through the winter to a tiny town called Irkutsk, 
where pelts were graded. The finest went to adorn nobles in 
either eastern Russia or China. 

Some of those events were the first contact between 
Europeans and American indigenous peoples. The Europeans 


were sometimes greeted with friendly gestures, but not always, 


especially if the native residents had heard about earlier encoun- 
ters with the strangers. 

But the results were always negative, Saunt wrote. The 
Europeans brought deadly new diseases and vices such as 
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alcohol, which disrupted and destroyed centuries-old ways of 
life. Over time, the locals’ growing dependence on European 
trade goods, such as food, clothing and other necessities, gave 
the whites increased leverage in negotiations for furs, hides 
and land. For instance, Russian fur traders seeking sea otter 
and other valuable pelts had worked their way down from the 
Aleutian Islands to northern California. Along the way, they 
ravaged marine mammal populations and the native peoples’ 
means of living, leading to starvation. 

The riches from the fur trade inspired Russian dreams of colo- 
nizing the Pacific coast. Upon learning Russia’s 
designs, Spain sent missionaries and soldiers 
north from Baja (lower) California to establish 
its own claims to Alta (upper) California. The 
encroaching Europeans terrified and angered 
the residents they encountered, and violence 
frequently erupted. 


Neighboring Nations 

In another chapter, Saunt describes how 
Spanish explorers in the Southwest concluded 
there had to be at least one, if not two major 
rivers flowing west to the Pacific Ocean from 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake. Their maps influenced 
later cartographers, and “seemed to confirm 
America’s Manifest Destiny to expand to the 
shores of the Pacific,” Saunt wrote. The notion of navigable, 
westward-flowing rivers persisted until John C. Frémont proved 
| it wrong in 1843. 

Europeans were not alone in exploring the continent, Saunt 
notes. Some North American peoples were often on the move, 
seeking to extend their hegemony or escape the reach of neigh- 
boring nations. As the fortunes of many waxed and waned, 
| American Indian nations expanded into new territories. 

For example, in the 1700s the Lakota Sioux migrated west 
from what is today Minnesota and finally settled in the Black 
Hills in 1776. They became skilled buffalo hunters and traders 
and dominated other nations in the area for years until the U.S. 
government violated the Treaty of Fort Laramie in 1876 and 
seized the Black Hills. 

Saunt notes the Lakota eventually sued the U.S. government 
for the return of the land. In 1980, the Supreme Court awarded 
the Lakota a $102 million settlement, but they never accepted 
it and insisted the land should be returned. The money was 
| put into an interest-bearing account that had grown to 
$1.3 billion by 2011. 

West of the Revolution is filled with rich details that add con- 
text and diversity to our understanding of North America in 1776 
and the ripples that continue to expand outward from those 
events. Saunt’s clear, easy style and gift for narrative make West 
| of the Revolution a fun and informative read. -Bill Hudgins ts 
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Braille Flags Project 
Highlights the Need 
for Accessibility 


inda Kay Vandenberg White, member of John Percifull 

Chapter, Hot Springs, Ark., recently completed a 

project in her role as the Arkansas State President of 

Colonial Dames 17th Century that led to the creation 
of 350 Braille American Flags. 

Her initial goal was to make 200 Braille flags for the Arkansas 
School for the Blind & Visually Impaired and the Central 
Arkansas Veterans Healthcare System, a project that eventually 
grew to include members of several DAR chap- 
ters, the Colonial Dames, the National Society 
Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, and the 
US. Daughters of 1812, all of whom work with 
veterans throughout Arkansas at the St. Francis 
House, the Eugene J. Towbin Healthcare Center 
and the John L. McClellan Memorial Veterans 
Hospital. 

Ms. White wrote a grant proposal and 
received funds from the Hot Springs Area 
Community Foundation to pay for supplies, 
which covered the costs for the initial 200 flags. 
She began teaching socially distanced Braille 
flag workshops when the COVID-19 pandemic 
began, and smaller groups met while observing 
safety precautions. 

Ms. White was familiar with Braille flags 
through her years working as a teacher for hear- 
ing and visually impaired children in Arkansas 
and Colorado. Mildred Beising, a member of the 
Akansa DAR Chapter, Hot Springs Village, Ark., and associate 
member of John Percifull Chapter, taught Ms. White how to make 
Braille flags more than 30 years ago. 

Braille flags can be complicated and expensive to make 
because Braille employs tactile learning. The flags must be sewn 
onto a piece of fabric using a very tight zigzag stitch outlining 
the stars and stripes. 

But Ms. Beising taught Ms. White an alternative method to 
construct Braille flags using a 9-by-12-inch red, white or blue 
felt square; a smaller American Flag; and red, white and blue 
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Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 


Communities in Meaningful Ways 


puff or fabric paint. To begin, the small American Flag is glued 
to the felt square, and then paint is used to outline the main 
features of the flag, using the correct corresponding colors. 
Ms. White suggests making a dot or two crossed lines for the 
stars, because a visually impaired person needs to feel only 
the lines and the star. 

“The more you make a Braille flag the easier it becomes,” Ms. 
White said. She recommends setting up a production line of 
workers, with one person painting the lines, another the field 
and a third the stars. She advises groups to wear old clothes and 
short sleeves to prevent paint stains, too. 

Over the past 30 years, Ms. White has shared her expertise by 
leading workshops with a variety of groups and other interested 
individuals. She even taught her daughter, Chase White, who 
made Braille flags for visually impaired students in public, private 
and state schools for her Girl Scouts of America Gold Project. 
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Arkansas Honorary State Regent Jo Ann Cooper leads the ladies from 
Pine Bluff-John McAlmont DAR Chapter. 


Ms. White’s mother and fellow DAR member, Peggy 
Vandenberg, has also shared her knowledge through presenta- 
tions to other patriotic groups. “You can never have too many 
Braille flags,” Ms. White said. 

Her workshops help educate those who may not understand 
certain disabilities and the many challenges associated with 
them. Those who were given the handmade Braille flags appre- 
ciated Daughters’ endeavors and their service, though the project 
undoubtedly brought just as much joy to the flag makers as it did 
to the recipients. © 
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Painting Makes 
New Connections 
Through Conservation 


ounded in 1791, the Albany 

Institute of History & Art 

(AIHA) in Albany, N-Y., is one 

of the oldest museums in the 
United States. Its mission is to connect 
diverse audiences to the art, history 
and culture of the Upper Hudson Valley 
through its collections, exhibitions and 
programs. 

One object within its collection that 
does just that is a painting from 1836. The 
painting, attributed to English immigrant 
Raphael Hoyle (1804-1838), portrays one 
of the homes used as George Washington’s 
headquarters during the Revolutionary War. 

Titled “Washington’s Headquarters,” the piece depicts a lush 
pastoral scene of a house with an American Flag waving over 
it. Several ladies mingle close to the building while George 
Washington and another man survey the land near a small herd 
of cows. Trees in the foreground are illuminated with a softly 
dappled light, and the Hudson River is painted behind the house, 
dotted with several sailboats. 

Until recently, the structure in the painting was identified as 
Hasbrouck House in Newburgh, NY. “It is now believed to be a 
painting of Washington’s headquarters at West Point based on 
the view of the river, islands, descriptions and an illustration on 
the historical marker of the Moore House, which is also called 


This 1836 painting, attributed 
to Raphael Hoyle, shows one of 
the homes George Washington 


used as his headquarters 
during the Revolutionary War. 


The Mohawk DAR Chapter, Albany, 
NY., has enjoyed a relationship 

with the AIHA for many years. The 
chapter's archival records are located 
within the museum's collection, as 
are several other historically signifi- 
cant objects from chapter members, 
including an 18th-century mourning 
ring, Colonia! currency and bullets. 
The museum also holds the original 
chapter charter from 1895, which is 
housed in a lovely relic frame. 


— — —_—" —_——- 


Supporting Worthy Preservation 
_ Projects Nationwide Focused on the _ 
Mission of the DAR 


the Red House,” said Diane Shewchuk, 
curator at the AIHA. General Washington 
used the home of Charles Moore as his 
Hudson Valley headquarters from July 21, 
1779, to November 27, 1779, 

While creating an exhibition called “The Schuyler Sisters 
and Their Circle,” Shewchuk realized that the painting would 
bea good fit, though it had been in storage since its 1987 dona- 
tion by Jane Rosell. 

“The Schuylers were frequent guests of the Washingtons in 
the Hudson Valley, New York, New Jersey and Philadelphia,” 
Shewchuk said. “Because of their relationship, it is likely that they 
visited Washington at one of his Hudson Valley headquarters.” 

Shewchuk planned to display the painting in a section of 
the exhibit with other artifacts that drew connections from 
the Schuylers and their extended family Gincluding Alexander 
Hamilton) to George and Martha Washington. 

However, the painting needed conservation work before it 
could be exhibited. Thanks in part to a DAR Historic Preservation 
Grant sponsored by the Mohawk DAR 
Chapter, Albany, N.Y., the ATHA was 
able to hire painting conservator Hallie 
Halpern to treat the painting, 

Halpern found that the lining was stable, 
but the edges needed minor consolidation. 
She removed the paper tape surrounding 
the edges with a scalpel and was able to 
clean surface dirt from the painting likely 
caused by hanging in locations with coal- 
burning stoves or silt entering through 
windows without screens. A discolored 
layer of varnish was removed as well, and 
Halpern addressed previous discolored 
attempts at retouching, filling in missing 
paint pieces with gesso before matching the original paint with 
ground pigment. The painting was then covered in several layers 
of varnish to protect it from further damage. 

Today the painting is again bright and colorful, and its smaller 
details are visible to modern viewers. Not only is the piece a 
work of art, but it is also a great example of an important site in 
American history romanticized by Hoyle, who was likely seeking 
a personal connection to his adopted country. 


— 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 501(c) 
(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support worthwhile 
local projects related to historic preservation. For more details on applying 
for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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= The floor and elevation plans for 
the Public Hospital for Persons 
of Insane and Disordered 
Minds, which admitted its first 
’ patient in October 1773. 


Mental Health 
in the 18th Century 


ver the centuries, theories have evolved 

about the causes of mental illness and how 

best to treat it. During Colonial times in 

North America, a person—a Loyalist in 

particular—could have made the case that 

mob violence in resistance to the Stamp 
Act of 1765 was crazed and unreasonable behavior. 

Virginia’s acting governor, Francis Fauquier, might have 
been making a veiled threat to Patriots in 1766 when he 
proposed the Colonies’ first mental institution. So suggest 
Abigail Coy, MD, in “Mental Health in Colonial America” 
(The Hospitalist, May 2006), and Lenny Flank in “America’s 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


ee 


First Mental Hospital” (September 18, 2018) in the “Hidden 
History” blog series. 

Following the examples of France and his native England, 
which had long operated public asylums, Fauquier advocated 
for a similar facility in the Colonies, where public concern 
had grown about untreated “lunacy.” In that same speech, 
Coy notes, the governor also called on Colonists to exhibit 
gratitude and obedience to England after it abolished the 
Stamp Act. 

The Public Hospital for Persons of Insane and Disordered 
Minds in Williamsburg, Va., which admitted its first patient 
on October 12, 1773, was established as an eventual result of 


GRANGER COLLECTION, NYC 
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Fauquier’s proposal. Its treatments the premise that people with mental disorders should be treated with compassion 
through the first quarter of the 19th and dignity rather than with suspicion and harshness. 

century included solitary confine- Rush and other Americans began to adopt this approach in the early 19th century. 
ment, bleeding, shackles and chains, Rush teamed up with Quaker tanner turned minister Thomas Scattergood in 1817 
bullying and terror, and forced immer- to open the Friends Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use of Their 
sion in water. Such well-intentioned Reason. This Philadelphia facility, the first private U.S. mental hospital, is still in 
methods, now rightly deemed cruel operation today as the Friends Hospital. + 


and barbaric, were designed to spur a 
behavioral change in the patient, who 
was assumed to have chosen his or her 
mental condition or to be possessed by 


the devil or demons. ° 


Rush to the Rescue FamilyTree DNA 
Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, 
a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, is known today as 
the “father of American psychiatry.” ‘s 
He became not only America’s most S Y 
famous physician, but also one of its eg i n OQ u i 
more controversial, in part because 
of his steadfast belief that there was D N A a 
practically no malady, physical or 0 U rn ey 


mental, that a good bloodletting could 


ADVERTISEMENT 


not cure. 
Other treatment methods embraced Explore the world of DNA and 
by Rush to treat the mentally ill learn more about your ancestry 


included purging the bowels with 
mercury-based medicines to rid the 
body of noxious elements and binding Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 
patients with a straitjacket or waist 
restraint to prevent injury and destruc- 
tive behavior. 

Rush also devised the “tranquilizing 
chair” and the “gyrator,” contraptions 
that aimed to control a patient by 
either restricting or stimulating blood 
circulation. (For more on Rush, see our 
feature on the yellow fever epidemic 
of 1793 in the March/April 2021 issue 
of American Spirit, and our review of 


—o \ NUM 
A More ‘Moral’ Approach QUiay, UU) 
anne 


The 19th-century rise in Europe of {/ \ 
“moral treatment,” which originated 
earlier in Belgium, involved practitio- 
ners such as Philippe Pinel and Jean 
Esquirol in France and William Tuke 
in England. Moral treatment, also 
known as moral therapy, was based on 
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“FLAGS AND FOUNDING DOCUMENTS, 1776-TODAY” 
Museum of the American Revolution, Philadelphia 


amrevmuseum.org/exhibits/flags-and-founding-documehts-1776-today 


Head to Philadelphia this summer to 
behold a rare collection of grand and 
historic flags, along with some price- 
less pieces of paper. 

This exhibit, fittingly opening the 
weekend before Flag Day, spotlights 
the geographic spread of the revo- 
lutionary republic, its progression 
of flags dramatically illustrating the 
steady addition of states (and stars). 
More important, its diverse treasure 
trove of documents chronicles the 
nation’s ongoing, and often painful, 
moral evolution. 


Highlights include: 

> The British Parliament’s Stamp 
Act of 1765, which generated a wave 
of violent Colonial resistance that 


presaged the full-scale Revolution 
and erupted a decade later into the 


ultimately victorious fight for an inde- 


pendent nation 


> The inaugural 1787 printing of the 


proposed U.S. Constitution, as well as 
early state constitutions 

> The Bill of Rights as proposed by 
the U.S, House of Representatives in 
1789 

> Key artifacts in the march toward 


civil rights touchstones, such as Chief 


Justice Roger Taney’s controversial 
and galvanizing opinion in the 1857 


U.S. Supreme Court case of Dred Scott, 


an African-American enslaved man 
who sued for his freedom 

The exhibit runs from June 12 to 
September 6, 2021. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 


RANDYWIN 
BATTLEFIELD 


history to life!” 


bbpaorgcommunications@gmail.com 


“COLONIAL DAYS SERIES” | 


The Brandywine Battlefield 
Park Associates is pleased to 
announce the launch of this 
exciting, new video program. 


Ml This program includes 10 video components that “bring 


i Topics are related to life in 18 century Colonial America, 
the American Revolution and the Battle of the Brandywine. 

Rent individual videos or the entire program for one month 
and watch as many times as you wish! 


Please contact us for more information: 
Brandywine Battlefield Park Associates: 


www.brandywinebattlefield.org 
P.O. Box 202, Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
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In the GALLERIES 


| NEW GALLERIES OF AMERICAN ART 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


philamuseum.org/calendar/exhibition/ 
new-early-american-galleries 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
recently opened a new, 10,000-square- 
foot suite of galleries for American art, 
spanning the years 1650 through 1840. 
The multiple galleries highlight the 
diversity of cultures and traditions of 
American artwork, 


A 1773 painting of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Mifflin by John Singleton Copley 


The galleries begin by portraying 
how trade and colonization forcibly 
brought together indigenous people, 
Europeans and Africans and cre- 


| ated new cultures, Another gallery 


compares and contrasts English and 
German cultures in Pennsylvania, 
while another explores Philadelphia’s 
role as the nation’s capital from 1790 
to 1800. Paintings by John Singleton 
Copley, Benjamin West and Charles 
Willson Peale are also included, featur- 
ing the nation’s most comprehensive 
collection of work by the Peale family. 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
is currently open Friday through 
Monday, and advance reservations are 
strongly encouraged. Masks are man- 
datory for visitors. * 
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Whats 
ma Name 


Discover the meaning behind 
some of the DAR chapters' 
unique names. 


Hightower Trail Chapter, Canton, Ga., 


was organized on February 1, 1985, at the 


home of Organizing Regent Phyllis M. 
Porter. Ms. Porter pursued area history 
resources to seek an appropriate name 
for the new chapter and discovered 
that there was no “high tower” on the 
Hightower Trail. 

The trail was a well-marked 
trading path used by American Indians 
and served as the boundary between 
the Cherokee and Creek nations. As 
early as 1750, the Hightower Trail was 
a crossover between two major trails 
radiating from Augusta, Ga., and 
crossing through many present-day 
north Georgia counties. These early 
trails traced the shortest and safest 
routes for travel and trade. 

Parts of Hightower Trail have 
become major thoroughfares, bound- 
aries and rail lines. The name is an 
anglicization of the Cherokee word 
I-Ta-Wa, which early white settlers 
turned into the name Etowah. In 
1822, the Georgia General Assembly 
designated the Hightower Trail as 
the boundary line between Gwinnett 
and DeKalb counties. Trail markers 
are seen across north Georgia, several 
placed by DAR chapters. 


Donegal-Witness Tree Chapter, 
Columbia, Pa., was originally two 
separate chapters before they merged 
in 2020. Lilian Slaymaker Evans orga- 
nized the Donegal Chapter in 1892. 
In 1897, she was asked by her State 
Regent to organize another chapter 
in the area. Fourteen of the original 
members of the Donegal Chapter 
organized the Witness Tree Chapter, 
named after the famous “Witness 
Tree” that stood outside the doors of 
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the Donegal Church, of which Mrs. of Col. Morgan, who was born in Wales. 
Evans was a member. Col. Morgan is recognized as the first 
The “Witness Tree” in the chapter European to settle in what is now West 
name refers to one Sunday morning Virginia, He was the first civil, judicial 
in September 1777 when an express and commissioned military officer of 
rider alerted the congregation that the his county, holding the honorary title of 
British army under General William colonel. 
Howe had left New York to invade In 1735, he formed a militia that 
Pennsylvania. The pastor, the Reverend later became the 201st Infantry/Field 
Colin Farquhar, encouraged his con- Artillery Regiment based in Fairmont. 


gregation to gather under this historic He also built the first 12-mile public 
tree, join their hands, and pledge their road and sponsored the first church 
loyalty to the cause of liberty and the named Morgan’s Chapel, which is today 


founding of a new nation. known as the Christ Episcopal Church. 
Col. Morgan died in 1766 at the age 
Colonel Morgan Morgan Chapter, of 78. The Colonel Morgan Morgan 
Fairmont, WNa., was organized Monument was commissioned by the 
July 25, 1922, by Organizing Regent West Virginia Senate and is located 
Leota Morgan Berry and confirmed near his grave at Bunker Hill, W.Va. His 
December 6, 1922. Of the 26 charter namesake chapter helped arrange the 


members, all but one were descendants 1923 dedication. * 
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For more than 125 years, the National Society of the Children 
of the American Revolution has trained good citizens, 
developed leaders, and promoted love of the United States of 
America and its heritage among young people. Our Star 
Supporters are ensuring the future of C.A.R. and America’s 
youth with their monthly commitment. For more information, 
please visit our website: www.nscat.org. 


cc 


Children of the American Revolution 
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How Historic Sites and Museums 


Are Staying Afloat +—= 


he dramatic effects of the 
COVID-19 pandemic have 
been felt globally, both 
personally and financially, as 
individuals and businesses 
have learned how to adapt and survive amid 
these challenging and uncertain times. 
However, during the initial days and months 
of the crisis in 2020, museums, nonprofits 
and historic sites were likely afterthoughts 
for most of us without a personal or profes- 
sional connection. 

In fact, a survey of 760 museum directors released on 
July 22, 2020, by the American Alliance of Museums (AAM) 
found that museums were losing at least $33 million a day. 
Moreover, an incredible one-third of institutions were 
unsure they could survive the next 16 months. One-third of 
respondents also expected to lose at least 40% of their 2020 
operating budgets, with 56% of directors noting that they had 
less than six months of operating reserves. For context, almost 
a quarter of 25,000 history organizations in the U.S! operate 


featuring conversations with site 
curators and historians have been 
other creative ways to engage 
digitally. 

For example, the DAR Museum, 
which is accredited by the AAM, 
remained closed for more than 
a year because of the pandemic. 
However, the museum has given 
virtual tours of exhibits, hosted 
virtual interactive programs such 
as teas, shared lectures on YouTube 
and engaged members on Facebook. 
The Smartify app also allows art 
enthusiasts to view the DAR Museum’s collections. The ongo- 
ing generous financial support of DAR members has helped 
ensure its financial stability until it is allowed to reopen. 

In addition to pursuing fundraising efforts, encouraging the 
purchase of annual memberships, and applying for local and 
national COVID-19 relief grants, some sites have also been 
able to open for tours at a reduced capacity and during limited 
hours while requiring visitors to take basic health precautions, 
such as wearing a mask, maintaining a distance of at least six 
feet and passing a basic temperature checkpoint upon entry. 


Museum 
nline 


on less than $50,000 annually, according to the American 


Association for State and Local History. 


In an interview with Time magazine, Laura Lott, the 
president and CEO of the AAM, said: “The impact ofthe cur- 
rent financial crisis as a result of the pandemic is worse than 


anything we have seen, certainly that I have 
seen in my 20-plus-year career in nonprofit 
finance.” 

However, as a growing sense of optimism 
and the slow yet steady rollout of vaccines 
spread across the nation, a return to the 
institutions that house our nation’s trea- 
sures and past seems conceivable in the 
near future. So, how have the thousands 
of historic sites managed to stay afloat and 
connected with the public throughout this 
unprecedented time? 

For starters, historic sites and institu- 
tions with the ability to do so expanded 
their digital offerings, adding high- 
resolution images of exclusive exhibits 
and collections online. Virtual tours 
were another ingenious pivot, allowing 
local and long-distance visitors alike to 
engage with artifacts and rare collections. 
Webinar recordings, live Zoom or social 
media events, and the creation of podcasts 
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Whatever the method, what is clear is the importance 
of everyday citizens in preserving these reservoirs of our 
shared national history. If you have not already, consider 
how you can support museums, historic preservation and 
sites in your community. * 


History in Motion 


Do you ever wish you could see your grandfather smile again or watch 
your great-aunt's eyes light up just one more time? Now, thanks to 
artificial intelligence (Al) and machine learning (which uses algorithms to 
learn from data), you can. 

In February, online genealogy company MyHeritage released a 
new service called Deep Nostalgia, which uses Al technology to bring 
old snapshots to life by animating the faces in the photographs and 
creating realistic video footage. Deep Nostalgia uses prerecorded 
videos of facial expressions and applies the most appropriate one to 
the selected photo. Because historical photographs are often small and 
blurry, Deep Nostalgia enhances and sharpens each image to produce 
high-quality video animation. 

In the month after its release, more than 33 million faces were 
animated—with a few thousand photos animated every minute, Using 
the service is free after signing up for MyHeritage. The MyHeritage 
app is also available for Android and iOS devices. * 


Leaving Your Legacy is as Easy as Pie 


By adding a few simple words to your 
estate plan, you can give a gift that will 
ensure that DAR has the resources needed 


to educate youth, preserve history, and 


promote patriotism for generations to come. 


To learn more about including DAR in 
your will, please complete and return the 
enclosed reply card or visit us online today at 


www.ouramericanlegacy.org. 


HOW A BEQUEST WORKS 
@ Create a will or trust leaving 
part of your estate to family and 
part to DAR. You can also give a 
specific amount of cash, securities 
or property. 


You 


WILL OR TRUST 


Daughters of the Atnerican Revolution 


YOUR FAMILY 


After your lifetime, your family 
and DAR receive your gifts 


ve DAR Be part of our American legacy. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Office of Development | (800) 4497-1776 


giftplanning@darorg | www.ouramericanlegacy.org 
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King Willtarr 
Lounty Goedrtnouse in 


King William, Va 


n 1725, one of America’s first courthouses was erected in 
the town of King William, Va.—a red brick building laid in 
Flemish bond style. The King William County Courthouse, 
named for King William III, heard cases concerning nearly 
every facet of Colonial life. 

“Virtually all the powers of government were centered 
in the county court, and the courthouse stood, literally and 
figuratively, at the center of public life,” wrote John O. Peters and 
Margaret T. Peters in Virginia’s Historic Courthouses (University of 
Virginia Press, 1995). 

During Colonial times, the county courts decided civil disputes, 
assessed taxes, appointed militia, and executed the probate process for 
wills and estates. 

“If colonists wanted to operate a mill, keep a tavern, or build a bridge, 
they had to obtain permission from the court,” the Peterses wrote. 

The King William Courthouse is not the only historic house of justice 
in America. Many county courthouses that were built in the 18th and 
19th centuries are still standing—and still in use—today. 


CHOWAN COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
Edenton, N.C. 

Edenton, N.C., was settled in 1658 
and incorporated in 1722. The Chowan 
County Courthouse was commissioned 
in 1766 and completed in 1767. 

The Georgian-style design has been 
attributed to both Gilbert Leigh, a car- 
penter who lived in Edenton, and John 
Hawks, a British-born American 
architect who was promi- 
nent in North Carolina 
architecture. 

Joseph Hewes, a 
signer ofthe Declaration 
of Independence and 
member of the North 
Carolina legislature, 
helped raise money for 
the construction of the 
courthouse. 

The courthouse was also a promi- 
nent setting for the political careers 
of Samuel Johnston, a lawyer and 
the governor of North Carolina from 
December 1787 to December 1789, and 
James Iredell, a lawyer and an associ- 
ate justice on the first United States 
Supreme Court. 


LAPEER COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
Lapeer, Mich. 

In 1846, the Lapeer County Courthouse was con- 
structed in Lapeer, Mich. The Greek Revival building 
style was wildly popular during this time period, and 
the white paint, Doric columns and gable front fea- 
tured on the courthouse are common elements of 
the architectural design. A three-tiered tower is at 
the rear of the building. 

The rectangular wood structure features two spi- 
ral staircases that lead to acourtroom and jury room. 
Administrative offices and restrooms were added in 
the basement in 1937. The following year, three door- 
ways were cut into the portico. In 2019, restoration 
work began on the tower’s exterior eaves. 

Because of its small size, a newer complex was 
built behind the courthouse in the late 1970s to house 
the probate court, district court and other offices. 
Today, the Lapeer County Courthouse remains open 
for weddings and other special events. 


WIKIPEDIA 
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FULTON COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
Johnstown, N.Y. 

In May 1769, a bill was introduced in the 
Provincial Assembly of New York to create a 
new county out of the western part of Albany 
County. Two years later, in November 1771, 
Guy Johnson wrote to his father-in-law, 
Sir William Johnson, that the courthouse 
for the new county should be located in 
Johnstown. In 1772, the Provincial Assembly 
created Tryon County (named for Governor 
William Tryon) out of the western half of 
Albany County and established Johnstown 
as the county seat, according to the Fulton 
County government website. 

Construction on the courthouse began 
immediately. Sir William Johnson, 1st 
Baronet, contributed $500 toward the 
construction of the building by architect 
Samuel Fuller. On September 8, 1772, the 
Tryon County Courthouse was only partly 
finished when the first Court of General 
Sessions convened. A grand jury was sworn 
in, and six cases were held that day. 

The courthouse, completed in 1773, is 
a late Georgian-style building, featuring 
a bell-cast gable roof with a cupola. The 
courthouse was renamed the Montgomery 
County Courthouse after the Revolutionary 
War before adopting the new Fulton County 
Courthouse name. Itis the oldest courthouse 
in New York, and one of the oldest court- 
houses in continuous use in the United States. 


20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


eridian, Texas 

The Bosque (pronounced bos-kee) County Courthouse was built in 1886. 
Although it is one of the oldest Texas courthouses still in continuous use, it 
was not the first courthouse in Bosque County—it was the fourth. The first 
courthouse was a one-room log building built in 1854 when the county was 
established. In 1860, a second courthouse was built, but it was destroyed by a 
fire in 1871. For about four years, court cases were heard in a tent before the 
third courthouse was completed in 1875. 

| The third courthouse lasted about 10 years before debates erupted over the 
possibility of building a new courthouse. Advocates for an updated courthouse 
pointed out the deterioration of the building and the need for a larger one. 
Defenders of the old courthouse argued that the expense was too high and 
would result in tax increases. 

The present-day Bosque County Courthouse was completed at the end of 
1886. It was designed by Fort Worth architect J.J. Kane in a Renaissance Revival 
style. The three-story building was made from limestone from nearby quarries 
and features an Italianate clock tower and corner turret roofs. 

In 1934, as part of a project by the Works Progress Administration, the clock 
tower and roof structure were removed. Wooden windows were replaced with 
steel windows, and a flat concrete roof and cast stone parapet were added, 
according to the Texas Historical Commission. In 2005, reconstruction began, 
restoring the original clock tower and four corner roof turrets. The recon- 
struction was completed in 2007, with a rededication celebration held on 
September 22, 2007. 


Mera COUNTY COURTHOUSE 


Bosque County 
Courthouse in 
Meridian, Texas 


MARIPOSA COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
Mariposa, Calif. 

The oldest courthouse in continuous use west of the Rockies is 
found in Mariposa County, Calif. Built in 1854, just four years after 
Mariposa County was formed, the Mariposa County Courthouse 
is also the oldest superior courthouse west of the Mississippi. 

The Greek Revival-style courthouse was built using lumber 
from nearby forests. According to the Sierra Business Council web- 
site, the building was constructed using no nails in the structure. 
Instead, the building used “the interlocking mortise and tenon 
construction method” and is held in place with wooden pegs. The 
courthouse was renovated in 1955, 1968 and again in 1987-1988, 

The original chairs and benches used in the courtroom are still 
in place. However, modern updates such as computers, electric 
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CHARLESTON COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
Charleston, S.C. 

First built in 1753, the building served as the capitol for the colony of 
South Carolina. The original structure was two stories high, with a grand 
staircase. The provincial court met on the first floor, and the Commons 
House of Assembly and the Royal Governor’s Council Chamber met on the 
second floor. 

In 1788, the building 
burned during the state’s 
constitutional ratifica- 
tion convention—only the 
foundation, walls and door- 
ways survived. Charleston 
residents quickly began 
rebuilding, this time in a 
Neoclassical style. William 
Drayton Sr., judge of the 
U.S. District Court for the 
District of South Carolina 
from 1789-1790 and an ama- 
teur architect, supervised 
the construction. Some historians believe that James Hoban, the architect 
who designed the White House, also assisted with the design. (Read more 
about Hoban in the January/February 2020 issue.) 

The building was completed in 1792. By that time, the nearby city of 
Columbia was established as the capital of South Carolina. The building 
was then used for state and federal courts, as well as a sheriff’s office. A 
third story, which had been added during the new construction, was used 
by the Charleston Library Society and Charleston Museum, according to 
the National Park Service. 

The late 19th and 20th centuries saw many additional alterations and changes 
to the architecture. However, after Hurricane Hugo damaged many downtown 
Charleston buildings in 1989, the Historic Charleston Foundation stepped in to 
work with county leaders to restore the building to its late l8th-century appear- 
ance. Today, it still houses court and county government functions. 


lighting and air conditioning units also have been added. 


METAMORA COURTHOUSE 


Metamora, Ill. 

The Metamora Courthouse is most well 
known for being one of the only two surviving 
Tilinois circuit courthouses where Abraham 
Lincoln practiced law. The courthouse in 
Metamora, Ill., the former county seat of 
Woodford County, was built in 1845. It was the 
governmental center for Woodford County 
and a circuit court for the former Illinois 
Eighth Judicial Circuit. 

Records show that Lincoln practiced gen- 
eral law, handling more than 70 cases at the 
Metamora Courthouse in 1845-1858. After 
the county seat was moved from Metamora 
to Eureka in 1896, the courthouse served as a 
community center and meeting place. In 1921, 
the courthouse was turned into a museum. 

Today, the first floor of the courthouse con- 
tains exhibits depicting Lincoln’s life on the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit. Upstairs, the court- 
room and two chambers have been restored 
to resemble Lincoln’s surroundings when he 
practiced law. 1 
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SEE IN 


THE STORY OF WILTWYCK CHAPTER HOUSE 


/ By Courtney Peter / 


Photography by Cathie King 


22 Daughters of the American Revolution 


n historic 
Kingston, NY., 
Green and Crown 
Streets converge 
at a sharp point 
where Wiltwyck 


Chapter House 
has stood since the 
late 17th century. From 
beneath its low hip roof, 
the home has overlooked 
centuries of historic 
events, including those 
of the Revolutionary 
War era, during which 
Kingston fostered the 
formation of the Empire 
State and faced British 
retaliation for doing so. 


Fer more than three centuries, 
Wiltwyck Chapter House has endured 
and evolved, providing shelter for gen- 
erations of interconnected inhabitants 
and, during stints as a store and a news- 
paper office, supplying townspeople 
with goods and information. In the early 
20th century, as neglect and decrepitude 
threatened the home’s future, 
Wiltwyck DAR Chapter, Kingston, 
NY., bought the limestone stalwart 
and restored it for use as a meet- 
inghouse, ensuring the building’s 
preservation. 


Formative Years 

The third major settlement 
in Dutch New Netherland was 
established in 1652 about 55 
miles southwest of Albany, where 
Rondout Creek meets the Hudson 
River. Initially called Esopus, after the 


Delaware American Indian tribe that 
sold settlers farmland in the flood plains 


we ia \ a o£ 


An exterior stone wall sports a plaque dedicated to the Kingston Patriots who worked to 
achieve independence, despite the risk posed to their lives, property and businesses. 


of Esopus Creek, the village was soon 
renamed Wiltwyck, Dutch for “wild 
village.” After the British seized New 
Netherland in 1664, they rechristened the 
city Kingston. 

Prompted by skirmishes with the 
Esopus tribe, in 1658 Dutch Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant sent soldiers to build 
a 14-foot-tall, eight-block-square stock- 
ade for the settlers’ protection. The 
oldest surviving structures in the city, 
Wiltwyck Chapter House included, 
sprang up in this section, now known as 
the Stockade District. 

The first documented owner of 
Wiltwyck Chapter House was Antoine 
Crispell, a Huguenot who sailed to New 


A pair of beehive ovens, a common feature 
in Colonial homes, flank the home's original 
cooking fireplace. Inset: The back of the 
beehive oven on the home's exterior wall. 


Netherland in 1660, A farmer and miller, 
Crispell owned property in Kingston and 
neighboring Hurley and was a patentee 
(an individual issued an exclusive right 
to a parcel of land by the governor) of 
nearby New Paltz. He likely built the 
beginnings of Wiltwyck Chapter House, 
which the New York State Archives dates 
to 1670. The oldest part of the building 
is the rear section, featuring 2-foot- 
thick walls and dual beehive ovens in 
the kitchen’s original cooking fireplace. 


Reaching Maturity 

As Wiltwyck DAR Chapter mem- 
ber Nancy Chando discovered while 
researching the home’s history, the 
property’s 1705 sale to carpenter 
Matthys Van Keuren, who was 
married to Crispell’s granddaugh- 
ter, set a precedent 
for the transactions 
that followed. “Each 
owner conveyed 
the home to a close 
member of their 
own family, right 
up until DAR own- 
ership in 1907,” said Ms. Chando, 
president of the board of direc- 
tors of Friends of Historic Kingston. 

In 1735 the property passed to 
Hendricus Sleight, a grandson of Crispell 
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and brother-in-law of Van Keuren. Under 
Sleight’s ownership the home likely 
expanded to its current footprint, featur- 
ing a five-bay Georgian facade. 

The upgraded home matched the civic 
and professional stature of its owner, the 
leader of the Kingston trustees and opera- 
tor of a merchant sloop that traveled the 
Hudson between Albany and New York 
City. The building itself became involved 
in the business of the town, too, serving 
as a public market where inspections 
were performed, financial transactions 
were supervised, and the 
price of bread was posted 


A tilt-top table 
sits in the center 
of the dining 
room, to the right * 
of the entryway. 
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Left: Renovation architect Myron Teller installed seating alcoves to bookend the 
entryway's Dutch door and a curved, sweeping set of stairs to replace the narrow 
original staircase. Right: A bust of George Washington rests in the niche at the landing. 


weekly, Kingston’s involvement in state 
and national affairs also escalated. 

In 1777, as New York attempted to 

create a state government, the proxim- 
ity of the British forced the Provincial 
Congress to flee New York City. The 
delegates found a safe home in Kingston, 
New York’s first state capital. Milestones 
came in quick succession: The state’s 
first constitution was 
approved in April, George 
Clinton was inaugurated 
as the first state governor 
in July, and the opening 
sessions of the state leg- 
islature and the New York 
Supreme Court convened 
in September. 
Viewing the Patriots’ presence as a 
punishable offense, the British dispatched 
troops to Kingston. The Redcoats arrived 
on October 16, 1777, to find that the state 
government and most townspeople had 
fled. They stayed long enough to burn 
more than 300 buildings, then moved 
on. Residents returned, determined to 
rebuild, and life in Kingston resumed. 
Wiltwyck Chapter House was damaged 
in the raid but repaired quickly. 


Next Acts 

In 1784, Sleight conveyed the home to 
his daughter, Helena. “She, not her hus- 
band, was the sole owner of this house, 
which was somewhat rare in those days, 
but not unheard of for the Dutch,” Ms. 
Chando said. Interestingly, when Helena 
sold the home in 1805, she deeded it to her 
son-in-law, attorney John Tappen, rather 
than her daughter, Sarah. 

Like the Sleights, the Tappens were 
longtime stewards of the home, alter- 
nately known as the Henry Sleight House, 
Tappen House and Sleight-Tappen 
House. During John Tappen’s owner- 
ship, the property was used not only as 
a residence, but also as the printing and 
publishing office of the Ulster Plebeian, 
the newspaper he founded after leav- 
ing his law practice. The weight of the 
responsibility left its mark. In the former 
newspaper Office, the windowsills slant 
toward the center of the room, silently 
signaling the spot where the heavy print- 
ing press sat. 

After Tappen’s death in 1831, his heirs 
did their best to hold onto the home. 
For a time, it remained a hub for com- 
munity activity. While owner Henry 


Jansen Tappen was away serving in the 
Civil War, local women gathered there to 
knit bandages for the Union Army. But 
maintenance costs mounted and taking 
in boarders did not help enough. Neither 
of the last two Tappen owners actually 
lived in the house, which greeted the 20th 
century in derelict condition. 


Renewed Purpose 

In a time when many of Kingston’s 
old stone houses were giving way to new 
construction, the former Tappen home’s 
triangular slice of land secured its sur- 
vival. In 1907, Wiltwyck DAR Chapter 
was searching the Stockade District for 
a historic property to purchase. Chapter 
members settled on what became 
Wiltwyck Chapter House because it 


Top: In John Tappen's second-floor 
newspaper office, now used as the chapter 
library, the weight of the printing press pulled 
the windowsills out of alignment. 
Bottom: A pair of sofas provide space to sit 
and socialize in the parlor, where Teller's 
renovation restored the original mantel. 
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The meeting room offers access to a long, low porch 
running nearly the entire length of the back of the house. 


came with the nicest plot—but it was also 
a major project. 

To helm the renovation, the chapter 
hired up-and-coming local architect 
Myron Teller, who became 
“Kingston’s leading architect 
in the early 20th century,” 
William B. Rhoads wrote 
in Kingston, New York: The 


Guide (Black Dome Press 
Corp., 2003). Instead of 
restoring the appearance to a 
specific period, the goal was 
to retain the 
building’s 
original features where 
possible while also mak- 
ing adjustments to suit 
its new functions. So, the 
18 14-inch rough-hewn 
white oak floorboards 
in the dining room and 
front parlor stayed, but 
the narrow main stair- 
case was replaced with 
something a bit grander. 

Teller described his 
plans in an August 5, 1907, article in The 
Kingston Argus newspaper: “From the 
main entrance one will step into a spa- 
cious hallway with its broad low stairway. 
The design for this stairway is taken from 


George Clinton 


a Virginia Colonial house and starts with 
a sweeping curve. A broad landing gives 
entrance to rooms on the second floor... 
Just a few steps more and the great 
assembly hall will be reached.” 
(Wiltwyck DAR Chapter ini- 
tially hosted performances in 
the newspaper office turned 
assembly hall, which has since 
been converted to a library.) 

The renovation was com- 
plete by 1908, just in time for 
Kingston’s 250th anniversary. 
To mark the occasion, George 
Clinton’s remains were 
returned from Washington, 
DC., to Kingston for burial in the Old 
Dutch Church Cemetery. After the inter- 
ment, dignitaries including Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes attended a recep- 
tion at Wiltwyck Chapter House. 

Since then, the house has hosted hun- 
dreds of chapter meetings and scores of 
public events, from holiday galas and 
afternoon teas to commemorations of 
the burning of Kingston and the bicen- 
tennial of Clinton’s death. As Wiltwyck 
DAR Chapter makes plans for its 130th 
anniversary in 2022, its historic meeting- 
house is sure to figure prominently in the 
celebration. In more than three centuries, 
there is not a single Kingston milestone 
the house has missed. <} 
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View of Pikes Peak in autumn 


COLORAD 


SPRINGS 


By Jamie Roberts 


ounded in 1871, Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
welcomed adventurers, entrepreneurs and vision- 
aries for 150 years. The home of American Indians 
for centuries, the Colorado Springs region even- 
tually lured Western explorers who came for the 
mother lode and stayed for the views and health-boosting climate. 

After the town founder capitalized on the health benefits of 
the nearby mineral springs, the aptly named Colorado Springs 
transformed into an idyllic Victorian spa resort serving affluent 
travelers from the East as well as Europe. Gold mining-fueled 
boomtown days marked the turn of the 20th century, and 
then the city evolved into a powerful military presence dur- 
ing World War IT. 

Colorado Springs is the state’s second-most populous city, 
with its residents now including active-duty military and veter- 
ans, Olympic champions, and outdoor trailblazers. Despite the 
city’s steady growth, Colorado Springs has retained its small- 
town feel; it’s a place where visitors are drawn to—and awed 
by—unparalleled scenic beauty. 


First Inhabitants 

The region’s first inhabitants were American Indians. Around 
1300 A.D. and for centuries after, the Ute, Arapaho, Cheyenne 
and other tribes lived in or migrated through the area that would 
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of downtown 
Colt ie Springs 
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become Colorado Springs. During their seasonal migration 
following huge herds of bison, these nomadic people camped 
around Pikes Peak, near its mineral springs and in what is now 
called Garden of the Gods Park. The Ute name for Pikes Peak, 
Ta-Wa-Ah-Gath, translates to “Sun Mountain Sitting Big,” for 
the way its slopes reflect the sun’s rays. 

During the 1700s, both Spanish and French flags were staked 
throughout the region. In 1803, President Thomas Jefferson 
purchased more than 800,000 square miles of land west of the 
Mississippi River, then commissioned U.S. Army officer Zebulon 
Pike to explore and map various parts of the territory, including 
the southern Rocky Mountains. 

After seeing the imposing mountain that later bore his 
name—Pikes Peak—Pike and his group tried to reach the sum- 
mit in November 1806. They failed in their attempt, lacking the 
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proper gear or rations for the snowy and arduous climb. Pike’s 1810 account of 
his expeditions became enormously popular and attracted legions of visitors 
to the West. 

In 1859, pioneers founded Colorado City as the first settlement in the Pikes 
Peak Region, It was the territorial capital for a short time, serving as a supply 
town selling food, tools and equipment to miners traveling over Ute Pass to the 
mines in central Colorado’s South Park. 


Palmer’s Vision 

General William Jackson Palmer, a Civil War hero and railroad tycoon from 
Pennsylvania, first visited the area in 1869 and was struck by its “most enticing 
scenery.” In 1870, he wrote to his wife, Mary, “Could one live in constant view 
of these grand mountains without being elevated by them into a lofty plane of 
thought and purpose?” Palmer began planning to return and develop what he 
called Colorado Springs into a sophisticated and cultured resort community. 

In 1871, while extending the lines of his Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
Palmer purchased land to create Colorado Springs and made his vision for the 
town a reality. The Victorian-style spa resort he built attracted so many English 
settlers that within a couple of years, Colorado Springs was nicknamed “Little 
London.” In 1883, Palmer built Antlers Hotel as a resort for U.S. and international 
visitors, particularly attractive to those seeking Colorado’s dry, mild climate; 
abundant sunshine; and other health benefits. 

In October 1890, Robert “Bob” Miller Womack, a cattle rancher and part-time 
prospector, discovered gold on the southwest slope of Pikes Peak. The Cripple 
Creek Mining District soon became Colorado’s most lucrative mining camp, 
attracting thousands of prospectors and sparking a population boom. Between 
1890 and 1910, more than 22.4 million ounces of gold (approximately $11.2 billion 
in today’s currency in gold) was extracted from the more than 500 mines in the 
Cripple Creek and Victor regions. The mining success meant that by the turn of 
the 20th century, Colorado Springs was dubbed “the city of millionaires” and 
had grown into one of the country’s most-visited destinations. 

One of Colorado Springs’ millionaires was Spencer Penrose, who used the 
fortune he made in mining and real-estate speculation to build the Pikes 
Peak and Cheyenne Mountain highways, as well as fund several charitable 
endeavors. In 1918, Penrose built the Broadmoor Hotel, a pink stucco Italian 
Renaissance-style resort right outside the city, and in 1926, he founded the 
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FIVE MUST-SEE 
ATTRACTIONS 


7 MEDAL IN OLYMPIC MOMENTS. 
Often called Olympic City USA, Colorado 
Springs is home to the U.S. Olympic & 
Paralympic Training Center and the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. It is also the head- 
quarters to several national federations for 
individual Olympic sports, including USA 
Swimming, USA Hockey and USA Figure 
Skating. With 12 interactive galleries and 
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dozens of multimedia exhibits, the new 
$90 million U.S. Olympic & Paralympic 
Museum in downtown Colorado Springs 
captures the stories of America’s greatest 
athletes and the history of the nation’s 
Olympic program. USA Today named the 
museum the nation’s best new attraction 
of 2020 (usopm.org). 


WALK AMONG THE GODS. Sitting on 
the city’s western edge, Garden of the 
Gods Park is known for its collection of 
300-foot sandstone rock formations and 
gnarled one-seed juniper trees, some of 
which are more than 800 years old. A 
National Natural Landmark, the park offers 
free admission; guided nature walks; and 
hiking, rock climbing, cycling and horseback 
riding opportunities (gardenofgods.com). 


< GAZE ON PURPLE MOUNTAIN 
MAJESTIES. Close to half a million 
visitors a year ascend to the summit of 
the 14,115-foot Pikes Peak by driving the 
Pikes Peak Highway, while the more 
adventurous hike the 13-mile trail to the 
top. In 2018, construction began ona 
new zero-energy Pikes Peak Summit 
Complex, which is slated to be complete 
by early summer 2021 (coloradosprings. 
gov/pikes-peak-americas-mountain). 
continued on page 28 
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Cheyenne Mountain Zoo to 
house his collection of exotic 
animals. Both the historic hotel 
(broadmoor.com) and the zoo 
(cmzoo.org) remain popu- 
lar attractions today, with the 
Broadmoor earning the status of 
one of the longest-running five- 
star resorts in the United States. 


A Modern Military Presence 
In the 1940s, the U.S. Army opened Fort Carson, the first of many military 
installations in the region. Colorado Springs is also home to Peterson Air Force 
Base and Schriever Air Force Base, the U.S. Space Command and the North 
American Aerospace Defense Command. 
Construction began on the U.S. Air Force Academy just north of Colorado 
Springs in 1955, and 1,145 cadets moved to the newly constructed academy 
. on August 29, 1958. The aluminum, 
Cadet yf 
( 


considered a masterwork of modern- 
ist architecture, features 17 spires, 
each 150 feet tall. It serves as an all- 
faith worship center for cadets and 
includes Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
and Buddhist chapels as well as an All- 
Faiths Room. (The chapel is now closed 
for renovation but is scheduled to reopen for tours in 2023.) 

In 2011, the National Trust for Historic Preservation named Colorado Springs 
one of its “Dozen Distinctive Destinations.” The award specifically honored the 
city’s walkable historic districts, such as the Old North End Neighborhood near 
the campus of Colorado College (oldnorthend.org), and the Old Colorado City 
National Historic District, honoring the first capital of the Territory of Colorado 
(shopoldcoloradocity.com). 

The New York Times named Colorado Springs one of the “52 Places to Go 
in 2020.” Although the pandemic year halted travel to most destinations, this 
beautiful gateway to the Rocky Mountains is poised to enter its next 150 years 
with hope in its halcyon skies. £¥ 
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THE INSPIRATION FOR AN ICONIC AMERICAN SONG 

Wellesley College professor Katharine Lee Bates traveled to Colorado Springs 
in 1893 to teach a summer course at Colorado College. On July 22, she and several 
other teachers decided to take a trip to the summit of Pikes Peak. She later remem- 
bered: "We hired a prairie wagon. Near the top we had to leave the wagon and go 
the rest of the way on mules. | was very tired. But when | saw the view, | felt great 
joy. All the wonder of America seemed displayed there, with the sea-like expanse.” 

Bates was so inspired that, as soon as she returned to the Antlers Hotel, she 
wrote a poem she first called “Pikes Peak.” On July 4, 1895, the poem, with its apt 
reference to “a thoroughfare for freedom ... across the wilderness,” was first pub- 
lished in a weekly newspaper, The Congregationalist. In 1910, her poem-—~combined 
with the music of church organist and choirmaster Samuel Ward—was published 
as the patriotic hymn “America the Beautiful.” 
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The Pikes Peak Cog Railway, a popular 
way to ascend the mountain, is being 
renovated as well, with an opening set 
for May 2021 (cograilway.com), 


YJ BURNISH YOUR WESTERN 
HISTORY BONA FIDES. Popular muse- 
ums celebrating Western culture and 
the pioneer spirit include the Western 
Museum of Mining and Industry 
(wmmi.org) and the Colorado Springs 
Pioneers Museum (cspm.org). 

The ProRodeo Hall of Fame and 
Museum of the American Cowboy 
tells the history of the rodeo and its 
impact on Western American culture 
(prorodeohalloffame.com). 


< GET OUTSIDE. Hikers flock to 

the New Santa Fe Regional Trail and 
Fountain Creek Regional Trail, which 
form a continuous path from Palmer Lake, 
through Colorado Springs, to Fountain, 
Colo. North Cheyenne Cafion Park 
(cheyennecanon.org/visitor-centers) 
offers great views of Downtown 

Colorado Springs, the Broadmoor 

Hotel and Helen Hunt Falls. 
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The love between a grandmother 
and granddaughter is forever 
Your bond with your granddaughter is a special connection that 
spans the generations...a link between your hearts that can never he 
broken. Celebrate this precious relationship with The Love Between 
@ Grandmother and Granddaughter Is Forever Musical Glitter 
Globe from The Bradford Exchange. The sparkling glass globe features 
entwined grandmother and granddaughter hearts that shimmer with 
pink and silver glitter. With a gentle shake, glitter and silver hearts 
swirl around them. The silvery base showcases a graceful pink swirl, 
pink hearts, and a loving message from you. It includes a lovely poem 
card and plays “Always in My Heart.” Daughter version also available. 


Strictly limited edition—order now! 
Order now for just $59.99", payable in two installments of $29.99, 
backed by our unconditional, 365-day money-back guarantee. Heavy 


demand is expected, so don’t wait! Send no money now. Just mail the 


coupon today. 
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Shown smaller than 
actual size 
of about 6 in, H 


www.bradfordexchange.com/35167 
a Where Passion Becomes Art 
PLEASE RESPOND PROMPTLY © SEND NO MONEY NOW 


The Bradford Exchange 
9345 Milwaukee Avenue, Niles, IL 60714-1393 


YES. Piease accept my order for The Love Between a Grandmother and 
Granddaughter Is Forever (or Mother and Daughter) Musical Glitter Globe as Entwined gifttery 
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' indicated below. | need send no money now. | will be billed with shipment. pavé hearts 
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( *Plus a total of $10,99 shipping and service per globe; see bradlordexchange.com. Limited-edition presentation restricted 
| to 295 crafting days. Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipment. Sales subject to product availability and order acceptance. 
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Colonial 

ven during a revolution, dance Dancing Around the World 
there is time to dance. ‘ . Archaeologists at Jamestown discov- 
The settlers of Jamestown while rar ely ered remnants of various instruments 
a a in _ revo lu fio nary, cai early si = — a 
2 with musical instru- cymbal from a tambourine, a jaw harp 
ments stowed among their necessities, was woven and trumpet mouthpieces, according 
echurs “es an eg part of nto the to the St Rediscovery Project 
olonial life from its earliest days. . . on its website historicjamestowne.org. 
Dancing offered one of the few oppor- fabr ac of life Later in the century, according to Music 
tunities for Colonial men and women to By Jeff Walter in Colonial Massachusetts 1630-1820 


come together in a social setting. It held 
multiple functions: socialization and 
establishing a sense of community; cel- 
ebration and demonstration of social status; courtship; 
and the forging of social, political and business alliances. 

William Hardy McNeill, in his seminal work Keeping 
Together in Time: Dance and Drill in Human History 
(Harvard University Press, 1995), draws a clear line 
between two distinct types of movements observed 
throughout human history. He applies the term “mus- 
cular bonding” to “the human emotional response to 
moving rhythmically together in dance and drill.” To 
McNeill, such movement is “critically important in 
human history, because the emotion it arouses con- 
stitutes an indefinitely expansible basis for cohesion 
among any and every group that keeps together in time, 
moving big muscles together and chanting, singing, or 
shouting rhythmically.” 
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(Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
1973), settlers in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony owned violins, fiddles and viols; 
string instruments including citterns, lutes and guitars; 
flutes, fifes and recorders; drums; and oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons and other wind instruments. 

Music and dances came to the Colonies from all 
over the world, including England, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany and Africa (the first African slaves 
arrived in 1619). Dances were created to accompany 
folk tunes, ballads and music written for the stage. 
The most popular dance types were minuets, country 
dances and cotillions. 

The minuet, created for the French court of King 
Louis XIV in the 1650s and later popular among English 
nobles by the mid-18th century, was a dramatic, digni- 
fied and ceremonious dance form. The French generally 
used it to open formal occasions, with the most important 
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Dancing in various parts of the 
Colonies.took place in venues 
ranging from plantations 
to taverns to barns and at 
events such as officers’ balls. 
The music might be provided 
by a lone fiddler (often a slave, 
particularly in Virginia), a 
military band, or a professional 
“consort” or ensemble. 
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gentleman and lady in attendance 
dancing while everyone else observed. 

During the late Colonial period, many 
dance events emulated those of English 
aristocrats by also beginning with the 
minuet, which required smooth execu- 
tion and coordination between partners. 
“(B)y the end of the century, the minuet 
became a casualty of rotating fashions, in 
part because the French Revolution had 
forcibly associated aristocratic privilege 
with decapitation,” Amy Stallings wrote 
in “Dance During the Colonial Period” 
for Virginia Humanities’ Encyclopedia 
Virginia project. - 

The English country dance was 
the pillar of 18th-century dance in 
both England and its North American 
Colonies. Though the up-tempo style, 
based on English folk traditions, was 
formal, it was considerably more 
relaxed than the minuet. These dances 
typically called for “as many couples 
as will” on the floor. Dancers stood in 
line “longways,” partner facing partner, 
then moved up and down the line, each 
couple trading partners with every 
other couple in turn. A wide repertoire 
of folk and popular tunes, including 
military fife-and-drum pieces, could 
accompany a country dance, 

The cotillion, devised by French 
dancing masters in the 1680s but not 
introduced in the Colonies until the early 1770s, was a more com- 
plex form of country dance. It is widely considered a precursor 
of the American square dance. 

Hornpipes, from England, Scotland and Ireland, were lively 
free-form dances originally performed by one or two dancers. 
According to Stallings, the first Colonists in Virginia noticed 
similarities between hornpipes and dances performed by the 
American Indians in that Colony. Hornpipes and jigs, which slaves 
brought to the Colonies, were danced by all classes of people in 
all types of settings. 

Other dance styles in the Colonies included reels from Scotland, 
allemandes from Germany (by way of France), rigadoons (lively 
dances for couples) and gavottes (medium-paced folk dances). 


Steps Up the Social Ladder 

Dancing in various parts of the Colonies took place in ven- 
ues ranging from plantations to taverns to barns and at events 
such as officers’ balls. The music might be provided by a lone 
fiddler (often a slave, particularly in Virginia), a military band, 
or a professional “consort” or ensemble. 
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ON CERTAIN leh i DANCE. 


GROWN LADIB'S te campht to DAC 2. 


Well-to-do gentlemen 
and ladies could afford 
private dance lessons 
in their homes. 


Various factors influenced the types 
and manner of dancing. These included 
the class of people involved, the occa- 
sion, the location, the time of day, what 
beverages were being consumed and 
how much, as well as other factors. 

For the well-to-do, dancing pro- 
vided an opportunity to display one’s 
wealth, refinement, elegance and com- 
= mand of proper etiquette. They could 
afford dance lessons and tended to have 
ballrooms in their homes. A man was 
expected to exhibit dexterity at the 
minuet; his ability or lack thereof could 
raise or lower his social standing. 

In smaller frontier communities and 
on plantations, dance did not come with 
such elitist aspirations. For lower-class 
Colonists as well as for slaves, dancing 
was a release after a hard day’s work, 
and often a prelude to romance. 

There were also pronounced differ- 
ences among the Colonies. Virginians 
notably sought to model their culture 
after aristocratic England’s, and that cul- 
ture included plenty of dancing. Philip 
You . Vickers Fithian, a children’s tutor, wrote 

in his journal in August 1774: “Virginians 
are of genuine blood. They will dance or die!” Englishman 
Nicholas Creswell, whose journal documents his three years 
living in Virginia, wrote after attending a dance in Alexandria in 
January 1775 that the jigs were “everlasting” because the guests 
would keep dancing “as long as the Fiddler can play” 

Massachusetts, with its heavy Puritan influence, demanded 
more restraint. Yet the Puritans’ reputation for being opposed 
to secular music and dancing is not entirely deserved, according 
to Music in Colonial Massachusetts 1630-1820. 

“Though it is quite true that the Puritans opposed dancing 
which they considered to be ‘lewd’ or ‘an incitement to adul- 
tery? their objections were partly but by no means wholly on 
religious grounds,” authors Joy Van Cleef and Kate Van Winkle 
Keller wrote. “The Puritan leaders were practical and hardheaded 
administrators, keenly aware that a disciplined, orderly, and cohe- 
sive society was necessary for the survival of the precarious new 
settlements, and they disapproved of anything which kept people 
from work that needed to be done.” 

Even famed preacher Increase Mather’s 1684 pronouncement 
An Arrow Against Profane and Promiscuous Dancing Drawn Out 
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of the Quiver of the Scriptures, writ- 
ten with his Congregationalist 
peers, did not condemn all danc- 
ing, It allowed that dancing could 
be used to teach poise and com- 
posure, although such instruction 
should be for “each sex by them- 
selves; so neither God nor Man 
will be offended.” But few other 
Puritans shared Mather’s concern 
about mixed dancing, Van Cleef 
and Keller wrote. 

According to Stallings, dancers 
occasionally used the ballroom 
to make political statements 
in the run-up to the American 
Revolution and after it had 
begun. “For instance, wearing a 
homespun gown or suit to a bail 


An engraving of George 
Washington, an enthusiastic 
dancer, dancing the minuet 


demonstrated an alliance to the 
patriot cause, as did refusing to 
dance with Tories” 


Lords of the Dance 

Though dances tended to be 
public, people generally learned 
at home. Dance masters, profes- 
sional instructors who advertised 
lessons, were expected to know 
the latest dances of Europe. Many 
traveled far and wide to students’ 
homes, and some regularly cre- 
ated French minuets and English 
country dances to accompany new 
compositions. 

The English Dancing Master, the most popular collection of 
country dances, was first published by John Playford in London 
in 1651. By 1728, more than 900 dances had been collected in 18 
editions. (Later editions were simply titled The Dancing Master.) 
Even more widely referenced was The Art of Dancing, which was 
translated into English in 1706 from Frenchman Raoul-Auger 
Feuillet’s 1700 manual Choregraphie. 

The first known dance master in the Colonies was Charles 
Cleate, who offered his services in Virginia during the last quar- 
ter of the 17th century. Cleate fled the Colony after participating 
in the failed Bacon’s Rebellion (1676-1677), the Colonists’ first 
armed insurrection against England and its royally appointed 
local government. 

Other dance masters, such as Charles Stagg and his wife, 
Mary, were actually indentured servants. During the 1730s in 
Williamsburg, Va., a hotbed of dance instruction and activity, 
the Staggs held competing dance assemblies with Barbara de 
Graffenreid, who taught the art to elite Virginia families. 


General Nathanael Greene, 
who served in the Continental 
Army under Washington, told 
of a “splendid ball” in 1778 at 
which the commander-in-chief 

and Greene’ wife, Caty, “danced 
upwards of three hours without 
once sitting down.” 


A master’s instruction could 
be severe. Fithian wrote that he 
observed one, Francis Christian, 
whose methods included striking 
students or ejecting them from his 
classes for less-than-satisfactory 
performance. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, 
the proliferation of dance masters 
made instruction more affordable 
to a wider range of Colonists. But 
among the legitimate teachers were 
pretenders looking to take advantage 
of the unsuspecting. 

George Washington, an enthusiastic dancer, acquired that 
talent much as he did many of his other skills: through self- 
education and practice. Though he never took formal dancing 
lessons, he was athletically built and an adept horseman, which 
likely contributed to his natural grace on the dance floor. 

General Nathanael Greene, who served in the Continental 
Army under Washington, told of a “splendid ball” in 1778 at 
which the commander-in-chief and Greene’s wife, Caty, “danced 
upwards of three hours without once sitting down.” 

The English tradition of the Birthnight Ball, a celebration 
of the monarch’s birthday, traveled overseas to the Colonies. 
During the winter of 1778 at Valley Forge, George Washington’s 
birthday was publicly celebrated, and on February 11, 1780, a 
ball in Alexandria commemorated the occasion. In retirement, 
Washington annually celebrated his birthday at City Tavern, now 
known as Gadsby’s Tavern Museum. Gadsby’s continues the tra- 
dition to this day, hosting the Birthnight Banquet and Ball each 
February on the Saturday before Presidents Day. 
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The 1778 Meschianza was the party of the century 


in occupied Philadelphia / By Bill Hudgins / 

a he May 18, 1778, farewell party honoring the 
departure of British General William Howe 
and his brother Admiral Richard Howe from 
Philadelphia was the hottest ticket in the heav- 
ily occupied city. The Meschianza (also spelled 

Mischianza) offered the 400 guests delights for all their senses, 
and it capped off a busy social season. 

The word Meschianza is a play on the Italian word mescolanza, 
meaning “medley.” The 18-hour extravaganza was indeed a mix 
of entertainments, including theater, dancing, dining, cannon 
salutes and a mock medieval jousting tournament. The guests 
included the British officer corps and the cream of Loyalist soci- 
ety dressed in costly bespoke costumes. 

The lavishness, sophistication and aristocratic sensibility of 
the event taunted the Continental Army, still recovering from a 
harrowing winter at Valley Forge less than 20 miles away. The 
event also mocked the Patriots’ values of simplicity, moderation 
and personal virtue. 

The event indirectly protested the resignation of General 
Howe, who had displeased King George III and his war cabi- 
net. British Major John André masterminded the Meschianza 
as a demonstration of the officers’ devotion to and affection for 
General Howe. 


The procession to the Meschianza 


34 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Left: British General William Howe 
Top right: Ticket for the Meschianza 


The Meschianza ranks as one of the eccentric events of the 
American Revolution, Coming as it did after a hard winter full 
of deprivations, its excesses appalled Patriots and even embar- 
rassed some Britons. 


General Howe Takes Philadelphia 

Technically, General Howe should not have been in 
Philadelphia at all. In the summer of 1777, he was ordered to 
march north from New York City to rendezvous with General 
John Burgoyne’s army pushing south from Canada. The goal was 
to cut off New England from the rest of the Colonies, effectively 
beheading the Revolution and possibly ending the war. 

Instead, he decided capturing the capital at Philadelphia 
would crush the rebellion. He had been assured that the area 
was strongly Loyalist, and that he could count on its assistance. 
General Howe also hoped menacing the Patriot capital would 
lure the Continental Army into a head-to-head battle during 
which he could destroy it. 

On July 23, General Howe loaded his 15,000-man army of 
British and Hessian soldiers aboard 260 navy ships and sailed 
south for Philadelphia. This decision would lead to Burgoyne’s 
defeat at the Battle of Saratoga on October 7, which would help 
bring France into the war on the Patriot side. 

On August 25, General Howe landed at Head of Elk, Md., 
and began the roughly 50-mile march to Philadelphia. General 
George Washington had learned about the armada and sought 
in vain to block the attack. 

The Redcoats defeated the Patriots on September 11 at the 
Battle of Brandywine Creek, but Washington slipped away. 
Congress also had time to flee to York, Pa., thus preserving the 
American government. Although prominent local Loyalists 
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had claimed the area was loyal to the crown and would aid the 


British, to Howe’s chagrin, the Loyalist support he expected 
did not materialize. 


The British triumphantly entered Philadelphia on September 
26. Many Patriots had fled, and the British soon occupied their 
vacant homes. The Redcoats angered the remaining 15,000 
Loyalists, Quakers and neutral residents by demanding quar- 
ters in their homes as well. General Howe occupied a house that 
would later serve as the presidential residence of Washington 
and John Adams, 


General Howe again tried to defeat the Continental Army at 


the Battle of Germantown on October 4, 1777, but Washington 
withdrew from the battle and again the British did not pursue. 
Instead, they returned to Philadelphia and ag capturing 
two American forts on the Delaware River that were preventing 
Howe from receiving badly needed supplies. 

Historian Thomas Fleming has noted that General Howe 
seemed to dally and dither at critical moments during the 
Revolution. Politically the Howes were Whigs, who were 
the opposition party in Parliament. They also had ties to the 
Colonies and seemed less bloodthirsty than the Tory party. 
Their hearts simply may not have been in the fight, Fleming sug- 
gested in “The Enigma of General Howe” (American Heritage, 
February 1964). 

Later that month, after taking Philadelphia, General Howe 
submitted his resignation, citing the government’s lack of 
support. “From the little attention, my lord, given to my rec- 
ommendations since the commencement of my command, Iam 
led to hope that I may be relieved from this very painful service, 
wherein I have not the good fortune to enjoy the necessary con- 
fidence and support of my superiors,” he wrote. 


Party the Night Away 

In April 1778, General Howe learned his resignation had been 
accepted. Though he had failed in the eyes of his superiors, the 
general was popular among his soldiers and officers. As such, 
they decided to give him a send-off that would clearly commu- 
nicate their admiration and faith in him. 

The event took weeks of preparation. In a letter to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1778, British Major John André 
described the planning in great detail. He began by bemoaning 
the loss of General Howe, who was “taken from us at a time 
when we most stand in need of so skillful and popular a com- 
mander,” and who had “universally endeared himself to those 
under his command.” 

According to André, 22 field officers took up a collection total- 
ing 3,312 pounds to pay for the event—enough to support the 
entire American army for a week at least, according to “You Are 
Invited to A Mischianza,” by Morris Bishop (American Heritage, 
August 1974). 

André designed and sent out 750 elaborate invitations. They 
bore the Howe family crest surrounded by military equipment, 
with the motto Luceo discedens, aucto splendore resurgam (“I 


shine in setting; I shall rise again in greater splendor”), and the 
words Vive; vale (“Long life and farewell”) at the top. The final 
guest list totaled 400. 

May 18 was a lovely, warm spring day. The féte began witha 
regatta of gaily decorated flatboats and galleys that conveyed 
the guests down the Delaware River to Walnut Grove, the 
abandoned estate of Patriot Joseph Wharton. Crowds lined 
the waterfront to watch the flotilla drift by. At Walnut Grove, 
the guests disembarked and strolled to a pair of pavilions to 


A 1908 charcoal and watercolor illustration of 
the Meschianza by Violet Oakley 


watch a jousting tournament, according to “Meschianza” at 
mountvernon.org. 

The mock tourney featured 14 British officers portraying two 
groups of knights, “The Knights of the Blended Rose” and “The 
Knights of the Burning Mountain.” They wore André-designed 
French court costumes that resembled those worn at the court 
of King Henry IV. 

The knights, who included Banastre Tarleton and André, 
wore heraldic emblems and mottos created by André—inter- 
twined flowers for the Knights of the Blended Rose with the 
motto: “We droop when separated”; and a smoking volcano for 
the Knights of the Burning Mountain with the motto “I burn 
forever”? They would fight for the honor and approval of their 
ladies seated in the pavilions. 

André had “selected from the foremost in youth, beauty, and 
fashion” 14 young, marriageable daughters of elite Loyalist 
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families. They sat in the front rows of the respective 
pavilions and wore Turkish-inspired “sheer and flow+ 
ing” white silk dresses and bejeweled gauze turbans, 
also designed by André, The English shop Coffin and 
Anderson brought in 12,000 sterlings for the exquit 
site fabrics, 

The knights mock-battled to a draw, satisfying 
honor on both sides, With military bands playing and 
cannons firing, the guests passed under two triumphal 
arches dedicated to the Howes. As a further salute, 
André had dressed 24 enslaved African-American 
men in Turkish attire and arranged them in two 
lines. On cue, they bowed to the ground as the Howes 
passed by. After enjoying refreshments and dancing, 
the guests entered a huge, mirrored tent where they 
enjoyed asumptuous midnight dinner and fireworks 
display and danced until dawn. 

Legend has it that only one sour note marred the evening. 
As the fireworks spiraled into the sky, a Patriot artillery crew 
commanded by Captain Allen McLane hammered the British 
defensive works to the north, setting them on fire. The British 
officers assured their alarmed guests the explosions and gunfire 
were just another part of the Meschianza. 


Raves and Raspberries 

The extravaganza generated mixed reactions. General Howe’s 
aide-de-camp, Captain Friedrich von Muenchhausen, wrote in 
his diary, “Everything was as splendid and magnificent as pos- 
sible and all, even those who have been in Paris and London, 
agree that they have never seen such a luxurious fete,” according 
to “Meschianza” at mountvernon.org. 

Others disagreed. Admiral Howe's secretary, Ambrose Serle, 
for example, observed, “Every man of Sense, among ourselves, 
tho’ not unwilling to pay a due Respect, was ashamed of this 
mode of doing it.” 

The stupendous cost and luxury also deeply offended many. 
The deprivations of the winter were still fresh in Quaker diarist 
Elizabeth Drinker’s mind when she wrote, “How insensible do 
these people appear, while our Land is so greatly desolated, 
and Death and sore destruction has overtaken and impends 
over so many.” (Read more about Drinker’s diary in the March/ 
April 2020 issue.) 

In 1794, Charles Stedman, a British officer born in 
Philadelphia, condemned the event in his The History of the 
Origin, Progress and Termination of the American War. “This 
triumphal Mischianza will be handed down to posterity, in the 
annals of Great Britain and America, as one of the most ridicu- 
lous, undeserved and unmerited triumphs ever yet performed.” 


Culture War? 

Some historians see the Meschianza as more than just an over- 
the-top gesture by Major André to further erin his rising 
reputation in the British army. | 
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At Walnut Grove, the abandoned estate of Patriot Joseph Warren, 

a mock jousting tournament took place with 14 British officers 
portraying two groups of knights, “The Knights of the Blended Rose” and 
“The Knights of the Burning Mountain.” On the front row of each of the 
pavilions were young ladies wearing Turkish-inspired dresses. 


In “The Meschianza: Sum of All Fétes” by David S. Shields 
and Fredrika J. Teute Journal of the Early Republic, Summer 
2015), the coauthors characterized the event as a salvo in a cul- 
ture war between traditions of British gentility and sensibility, 
and Patriot simplicity and virtue. 

Over the winter, the British and Loyalists enjoyed a busy social 
season with balls, teas, dinners, theater productions and other 
parties. These events displayed the kind of British culture and 
sophistication America would lose if the Patriots prevailed, 
Shields and Teute argued. The plays and parties also cast British 
civility and gentility against simpler, rough-hewn Patriot values. 

André’s joust portrayed a “courtly ceremony of feudal valor, 
the tourney, where violence was constrained by courtesy, The 
message: We do violence the old-fashioned way—with a genteel 
flourish.” Their American foes, however “were not gentlemen, 
but merchants with swords—in which soldiering was zealous 
butchery performed by armed farmers and mechanics,” Shields 
and Teute wrote. 

Six weeks after the Meschianza, the British had evacuated 
Philadelphia and were stunned by the Continentals at the Battle 
of Monmouth Courthouse. In his report of the battle, General 
Anthony Wayne included a dig at the British that arose from 
this culture war: 

“Tell the Phil’a ladies that the heavenly, sweet, pretty red 
Coats—the accomplished Gent’n of the Guards & Grenadiers 
have humbled themselves on the plains of Monmouth. ‘The 
Knights of the Blended Rose’ & ‘Burning Mount’—have Resigned 
their Laurels to Rebel officers who will lay them at the feet of 
those Virtuous Daughters of America who cheerfully gave up 
ease and Affluence in a city for Liberty and peace of mind ina 
Cottage.” > 
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ohn Adamis, in an August 1769 diary entry, wrote of a dinner he attended with “350 Sons of 
Liberty” in Dorchester, Mass., at which “The Liberty Song” was performed. “This is cultivating 
the Sensations of Freedom,” he wrote of the song, which had been created about a year earlier. 
Adams’ description could easily have been applied to other Colonial-era songs. 

The music for “The Liberty Song,” like that of many others associated with the War for 


Independence, was not original. 


Colonists in general did not commit their creative energies to 


the composition of new melodies, instead preferring to write new words to existing tunes, most 

often from the British Isles, Attaching patriotic wards to familiar tunes helped Colonists learn them more quickly. 

“The music of the American Revolution was functional, not artistic” Richard Crawford wrote in his essay 

accompanying the album The Birth of Liberty: Music of the American Revolution (New World Records, 1996). 

“The instrumental pieces were played not only for entertainment and dancing but also for marching,” often to 
the accompaniment of a solo instrument such as violin, fife or flute. 

The subjects of secular songs, including so-called propaganda songs, were politics, war, morals and humor. Many 
of these songs, circulated in the oral tradition, descended from old English and Scottish ballads. Sacred music, 
or psalmody, was the only genre producing widely circulated new compositions during this time, according to 
Crawford, with the most noted composers being Francis Hopkinson, James Lyon and William Billings. 


Here are five noteworthy examples from that era. 


‘The Liberty Song’ 

Come join hand in hand, brave Americans all, 
And rouse your bold hearts at fair liberty’s call; 
No tyrannous acts shall suppress your just claim 
Or stain with dishonor America’s name. 


So begins “The Liberty Song,” an example of a patri- 
otic British song subverted for the Patriot cause. John 
Dickinson’s new lyrics set to the melody of “Heart of 
Oak,” a 1759 London theatrical number that became an 
anthem for the Royal Navy, were an immediate success 
in the Colonies. In fact, the new version might have been 
the first overtly patriotic American song. 

Dickinson (1732-1808), of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
served as a Revolutionary War militia officer, mem- 
ber of the First and Second Continental Congresses, 
drafter of the Articles of Confederation, and delegate 
to the 1787 Constitutional Convention. He helped lead 
opposition to the Stamp Act and was dubbed “Penman 
of the Revolution” for his “Letters From a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies,” 
This series of letters, published in Colonial newspapers 
over 10 weeks in late 1767 and early 1768 and read abroad 
in England and France, took aim at the Townshend Acts 
that taxed goods imported by the Colonies, 

“Heart of Oak,” with words by David Garrick and 
music by William Boyce, was performed on stage in 


1759 to commemorate Great Britain’s victories over 
France during the French and Indian War. In July 1768, 
Dickinson sent his new words to his friend James Otis 
of Massachusetts, writing, “I enclose you a song for 
American freedom.” 

That same month, the lyrics were published in the 
Boston Gazette. The sixth verse’s exhortation “By unit- 
ing we stand, by dividing we fall” marked the first 
known appearance of what, in slightly altered form, 
would become an enduring patriotic slogan. 

Interestingly, Dickinson was calling not for indepen- 
dence but simply for the honoring of Colonists’ rights 
as British subjects. He later sought reconciliation with 
Great Britain, making a passionate plea against declar- 
ing independence before his Continental Congress 
peers on July 1, 1776; abstaining from the vote a day 
later to sever ties with Britain; and refusing to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. 


‘God Save the King’ 
God save our noble King! 
Long live great George our King 


The song known since the 19th century as the British 
national anthem dates to the 18th century in its pres- 
ent form, though the melody and words may go back 
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to the 17th century. The music was certainly familiar 
to residents of the American Colonies. 

The author and composer are andnymous, but musi- 
cians have traced the melody to a medieval plainsong 
chant. Though “God Save the King” originally may 
have been written to honor King James II, it was first 
publicly performed in London inj\1745. The perfor- 
mance conveyed support for King) George II during 
the Jacobite rebellion after Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, “the Young Pretender,” routed George’s Army 
at Prestonpans, Scotland, and then prepared to invade 
England. 

In 1776, Patriots began singing “God save great 
Washington” to the tune of “God Save the King,” accord- 
ing to various sources, including Kenneth Silverman’s 
book A Cultural History of the American Revolution 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1976). One version of 
the lyrics included: “God save great lesinasen / Fair 
freedom’s warlike son / Long to command. / May every 
enemy / Far from his presence flee,|/ And many grim 
tyrant / Fall by his hand” 

More than 140 composers, including Ludwig van 
Beethoven, Johann Sebastian Bach, Joseph Haydn, 
Franz Liszt and Richard Strauss, have incorporated the 
tune into their works. Beyond the substitution when 
appropriate of “Queen” for “King,” there have been 
many lyrical variations. 

Americans likely associate the tune with “America 
(My Country, ’Tis of Thee),” with lyrics written in 
1831 by Samuel Francis Smith, a graduate of Harvard 
College and a student at Andover Theological Seminary 
in Massachusetts. | 


‘The King’s Own Regulars' 
As they would not get befare us, 
how could they look us in the face? 
We took care they should not, 
by scampering away apace; 
That they had not much to brag of, is a very plain case. 
For if they beat us in the fight, we beat them in the race. 


Those words, sung from the purported point of 
view ofa British soldier, comprise one of 15 verses ina 
mocking attack on the bravery (or lack thereof) of King 
George III’s army. Taking aim at alleged actions from 
the French and Indian War through the current rebel- 
lion, the song portrays British troops as well-dressed but 
quick to turn tail at the first sign of danger. Each verse 
is followed by the simple chorus, “O the old Soldiers of 
the King, and the King’s own Regulars.” 
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The parody’s source material, according to 
Crawford, was “The Queen’s Old Courtier, an English 
comic ballad dating to the reign of King James I and 
modeled after an Anglican chant. The new lyrics, pub- 
lished November 27, 1775, in the Boston Gazette, are 
often credited to Benjamin Franklin. The song was 
also published in the Pennsylvania Evening Post on 
March 30, 1776. 


‘Lamentation Over Boston’ 
By the Rivers of Watertown we sat down and wept, 
when we remember’d thee, O Boston. 
As for our Friends, Lord God of Heaven, preserve them, 
defend them, deliver and restore them unto us. 
For they that held them in bondage requir’d of them to 
take up arms against their brethren. 


From April 1775 to March 1776, British troops occu- 
pied Boston. With this piece, William Billings, who has 
been called the “father of American choral music,’ used 
psalmody to express his grief at the occupation and cry 
out for God’s intervention. His text paraphrases Psalm 
137’s references to the Jews in captivity and also draws 
from the biblical book of Jeremiah. 

According to the Songwriters Hall of Fame, Billings 
was America’s first professional composer. “Almost 
alone among Americans he composed music specifi- 
cally celebrating events of the Revolution,” Crawford 
wrote in his Birth of Liberty essay. The song’s first pub- 
lication was in Billings’ The Singing Master’s Assistant 
in 1778. “Independence,” from the same collection, is 
another patriotic sacred hymn. 


"Yankee Doodle’ 

And there was Captain Washington 
And gentlefolks about him; 
They say he’s grown so tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ‘em 


“For one hundred and fifty years ‘Yankee Doodle’ has 
appealed to our people, and the tune shows no sign of 
passing into oblivion,” pioneering American musicolo- 
gist Oscar Sonneck wrote in his book Report on “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” “America,” 
“Yankee Doodle” (Government Printing Office, 1909). 
More than a century after this declaration, the jaunty 
fife-and-drum march that most Americans learn in 
elementary school remains ubiquitous. 
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"The Spirit of '76,” painted by 


But the precise origin of the 
tune and its words is shrouded in 
mystery and conflicting legends. 
Sonneck devoted close to 80 
pages to the song in his exhaus- 
tively researched book without I 
reaching a definitive answer. 
In A Cultural History of the 
American Revolution, Silverman 
wrote that British troops used 
the music as a marching tune 
during the French and Indian 
War, and that a 1767 perfor- 
mance of a comic opera called 
“The Disappointment” featured 
a song called “Yankee Doodle” 
with risqué lyrics sung in a 
brothel. 

The song’s path to immortality 
began when the British used it to 
mock Patriots’ supposedly unre- 
fined manners, Many accounts 
attribute an early version of the 
lyrics to Dr. Richard Shuckburgh 
(also spelled Schuckberg or 
Schackburg), a British army 
physician during the French and 
Indian War. 


The path to immortality for 
“Yankee Doodle” began when the 
British used it to mock Patriots’ 
supposedly unrefined manners. 
By the war's end, it had become a 
victory march for the Colonists. 


There are several theories on the origin of the word 
Yankee (or Yankey), but none has proved conclusive, 
while “doodle” was a synonym for a simpleton. What 
is clear is that the British used it as a taunt on multiple 
occasions prior to the Revolutionary War, as well as 
at the Battles of Lexington and Concord, according to 
Silverman and numerous other accounts. 

However, the British retreat in battles of Lexington 
and Concord on April 19, 1775, led rebels to claim the 
song as their own, rubbing salt in their foes’ wounds. 
The first published version of the music and words 
came that summer, under the title “Yankee Doodle, or 
(as now Christened by the Saints of New England) The 
Lexington March.” 
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Those lyrics were far different from the ones we know 
today, however, A 1776 version of the song, attributed to 
a Harvard sophomore and minuteman named Edward 
Bangs, “portrayed the new Continental Army through 
the eyes of a naive farmboy,’ Silverman wrote. Lyrics 
included the somewhat familiar opening verse: “Father 
and I went down to camp, / Along with Captain Gooding, 
/ And there we see the men and boys / As thick as hasty 
pudding,” as well as the “Captain Washington” verse cited 
above. The feather in the cap and the pony came later, also 
in possible reference to George Washington. 

One enduring legend reported by Silverman and 
others has the Marquis de Lafayette ordering a light 
infantry band to play “Yankee Doodle,” by now a vic- 
tory march for the Colonists, as British General Charles 
Cornwallis’ army surrendered at Yorktown on October 
19, 1781, essentially bringing the War for Independence 
to aclose. 
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A FORGOTTEN 
FOUNDING 
FATHER 
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ELIAS 


BOUDINOT 


Elias Boudinot IV has no statues memorializing 


/ By Emily McMackin Dye / 


him, and his name appears as no more than a 


footnote in most history books. But this 
New Jersey lawyer and public servant was a 
staunch supporter of the Patriot cause and a 


Founding Father in his own right. 
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hough relatively unheralded compared with other 
Revolutionary leaders of his day, Boudinot occu- 
pied some of the most trusted positions in Colonial 
America and the Republic and devoted much of his 
life to serving his country in the fight for independence and 
the task of building a new national government. Despite the 
high offices Boudinot held and the confidence that George 
Washington and other luminaries placed in him, he was a 
humble, pious man whose strong faith and belief in providence 
shaped how he viewed the success of America and his role in it. 
“J have been in the midst of the principal scenes of action of 
the whole contest,” Boudinot wrote in a 1783 letter while serving 
as president of Congress under the Articles of Confederation. 
“T have not been a bare spectator. ... In no instance have our 
numbers, power, wisdom, or art been such that, in the judge- 
ment of impartial judges, success could have been reasonably 
depended on, independent of the overruling power of heaven. 
“In many instances our misfortunes have been our happiness, 
and often our blunders and mistakes have been the cause of our 
succeeding beyond the most sanguine expectations.” 


Drawn to Duty 

The Boudinots were descended from French Huguenots who 
fled their homeland in 1685 after King Louis XIV’s revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes—an act that diminished the religious and 
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civil liberties of Protestants and exposed 
them to persecution. After a brief stay in 
England, they moved to New York City 
in 1687. In 1733, Elias Boudinot ITI mar- 
ried Catherine Williams and moved to 
Philadelphia, where Elias Boudinot IV 
was born in 1740. 

Elias III worked as a silversmith on 
Market Street, next door to Benjamin 
Franklin, before moving his family to 
Princeton, N.J., where he ran a tavern and served as a post- 
master. The younger Boudinot was educated in the classics 
and studied law under Richard Stockton, a future Declaration 
of Independence signer who married Boudinot’s sister, Annis 
Boudinot, one of America’s first published female poets. 

After being admitted to the bar in 1760, Boudinot moved to 
Elizabethtown (now Elizabeth), N.J., where he established a 
successful law practice and married Hannah Stockton, the sister 
of his mentor. The couple had their share of sorrows. After their 
first daughter, Maria, died at age 2, her tragic passing was memo- 
rialized in a poem by Alexander Hamilton, who befriended the 
family as ateenager while attending a New Jersey college prepa- 
ratory academy. Boudinot welcomed the orphaned student into 
his home, and the two became so close that Hamilton felt “all 
a Mother’s fondness” toward his daughters, Maria and Susan. 

Professionally, Boudinot was highly respected as a law- 
yer and local leader. In 1772, he was selected to serve on the 
board of trustees of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), a position he held for the rest of his life. A conserva- 
tive who aligned with the Whigs, a British party that supported 
a monarchy with limited powers, Boudinot served on Essex 
County’s Committee of Correspondence—part of an inter- 
colonial network of committees organized to keep Colonists 
informed of their rights and plan coordinated resistance against 
British oppression. Though he disagreed with Patriots who 
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A portrait of Elias Boudinot IV, 
painted by Charles Willson 
Peale in 1784 


wanted to break away completely from the Crown, he increas- 
ingly found himself drawn into the movement for independence. 

As the Revolution drew near, he became a member of 
Elizabethtown’s Committee of Safety, which organized and 
supplied the local militia and enforced trade boycotts against 
Britain. In 1775, he was elected as a delegate to New Jersey’s 
Provincial Congress, which overthrew Royal Governor William 
Franklin, a fierce Loyalist and the illegitimate son of Benjamin 
Franklin. When the first shots of the Revolutionary War were 
fired at Lexington and Concord that April, Boudinot was among 
the first to alert surrounding communities to the skirmishes. As 
battles with the British began to rage, he helped recruit soldiers 
and supply the Continental Army with gunpowder and intel- 
ligence on Redcoat movements in the region. 

As late as April 1776, Boudinot still hoped for a peaceful rec- 
onciliation with the Crown, publicly opposing a call by College 
of New Jersey President John Witherspoon for the Colony to 
declare its independence from Great Britain. But as the British 
began invading New York Harbor that summer, he could no lon- 
ger justify that hope and became fully committed to the fight for 


independence. Moving his family to a farm 
in Basking Ridge, N.J., for safety, Boudinot 
joined in armed resistance as an aide- 
de-camp to William Livingston, com- 
mander of the militia from East Jersey. 


An Arduous Commission 

By December 1776, the British had 
captured more than 4,000 American pris- 
oners in the New York and New Jersey 
campaigns, holding them in overcrowded 
jails, warehouses, churches and prison 
ships. Prisoners were given just two- 
thirds the daily ration of a British soldier, 
and their captors refused to provide basic 
amenities such as clothing, bedding or 
firewood. The British expected prison- 


ers’ families, friends and fellow citizens 
to provide anything beyond the meager 


rations their captors doled out. 

With hundreds dying in captivity and no 
end in sight, General George Washington 
called upon Congress to establish a cen- 
tralized authority for handling prisoners 
of war, and a Commissary General of 
Prisoners post was created, In April 1777, 
Boudinot received an unexpected letter 
from Washington asking him to accept the 
position. Initially, he declined the offer, 
daunted by the overwhelming “wants of 
the prisoners & having nothing to supply 
them,” as he later recalled in his journal. 

Washington refused to take no for an answer, arguing that 
“if Men of Character & Influence would not come forward & 
join him in his Exertions all would be lost.” Boudinot relented, 
accepting the appointment on the conditions that Congress 
would supply him with “hard Money for the relief of Prisoners” 
and that he would take his orders directly from Washington. 

The position proved more difficult than Boudinot expected. 
Along with supplementing the scant rations of Americans 
held by the British and negotiating prisoner exchanges, he 
was charged with securely housing and caring for British and 
Hessian prisoners of war. Washington also tasked him with 
“procuring intelligence” and assisting the far-flung network of 
spies involved in espionage operations in America and Europe. 

Despite being promoted to the rank of colonel in the 
Continental Army and receiving deputies to help him carry out 
his duties, Boudinot struggled to get the support he needed to 
help American prisoners of war. 

“The applications of the Prisoners were so numerous and 
their distress so urgent, that I exerted every nerve to obtain 
Supplies but in vain” Boudinot wrote in his journal. 
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Ina letter to Washington describing his dilemma, he explained 
that the only way to help the prisoners was to borrow money 
on his own personal credit and from friends. 

“He greatly encouraged me to the attempt, promising me 
that if I finally met with any loss, he would divide it with me,” 
Boudinot wrote. “On this I began to afford them some supplies 
of Provisions over and above what the 
Enemy afforded them, which was very 
small & very indifferent.” 

The ensuing months brought a 
spike in the number of American 
prisoners after the British occu- 
pied Philadelphia in September and 
defeated the Patriots in the Battle 
of Germantown in October. Though 
Boudinot was chosen to repre- 
sent New Jersey in the Continental 
Congress in December 1777, he post- 
poned taking his seat until he could 
resolve issues with the British over 
their harsh treatment of prisoners. 

In February 1778, British generals 
permitted Boudinot to visit New York 
to speak with soldiers and civilians 
imprisoned throughout the city. Intent 
on conducting a fair investigation, 
Boudinot insisted on having a British 
officer present during the interviews. 
In the Huguenot church where his 
father was baptized, he discovered the worst conditions, with 
hundreds of men forced to eat raw pork and burn pews, doors 
and window frames for firewood. 

Boudinot negotiated relief for these prisoners, borrowing 
money on his personal credit to provide them with clothing, 
blankets, and daily rations of bread and beef. After visiting pris- 
oners in New York, he traveled to Long Island, where more 
than 200 American officers were paroled and living in private 
residences. There, he was notified that many of the paroled offi- 
cers had unpaid balances of the $2 a day in board that they were 
expected to pay while on parole. 

Boudinot was told that unless the debt was paid in full, the 
paroled prisoners would be sent back to the prison ships or 
prison compounds. Boudinot paid the debt of these officers 
to keep their paroles from being revoked—and he continued 
to pay the expenses moving forward. To cover these costs, he 
asked Americans to send flour and wheat to his agent in New 


York, who used the proceeds from sales of these items to pay 
for prisoner expenses. 


Presiding Over Congress and a New Nation 

By the time Boudinot took his seat in Congress in July 1778, 
his efforts to provide for prisoners had left him nearly $30,000 
in debt (almost $650,000 in today’s currency). Washington 
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Abandoned sugar houses were used by the British 
as makeshift prisons—often with substandard 


conditions—during the Revolutionary War, 


urged him to obtain areimbursement from Congress with funds 
that General John Burgoyne had sent for the care of British 
prisoners. When several congressmen refused his request, 
Boudinot notified his New York agent that he could no longer 
clothe and feed prisoners from his personal account. Weeks 
later, hearing how the miseries of prisoners had increased as 
aresult, members of Congress unani- 
mously agreed to reimburse Boudinot, 
who immediately sent a portion of the 
payment to New York to resume car- 
ing for the prisoners. 

In August 1778, Boudinot left 
Congress and returned home to prac- 
tice law and focus on restoring his 
financial stability. His respite from 
public service did not last long. In 1781, 
he was once again elected to represent 
New Jersey in Congress. He served on 
a secret committee of Congress that 
assisted Washington with procuring 
weapons and intelligence to carry 
out the Siege of Yorktown, which 
entrapped the British army and forced 
its surrender on October 19, 1781. 

The next year brought even more 
responsibility for Boudinot, who was 
elected as president of Congress in 
November 1782—the closest position 
to a chief executive of the country 
at the time. He deftly guided Congress through the tumul- 
tuous days and months ahead. Though a preliminary peace 
agreement had been reached with Great Britain, treaty nego- 
tiations dragged on for a year and Americans grew impatient. 
Angry war veterans, frustrated with unfulfilled promises from 
Congress for back pay, surrounded the Philadelphia statehouse 
in protest. To protect themselves, Boudinot and fellow con- 
gressmen decided to move their proceedings to Princeton, 
where they met through the summer and fall of 1783. 

Boudinot ended his term as president of Congress with the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris on September 3, 1783, which offi- 
cially recognized American independence and expanded its 
territory to the Mississippi River. After taking a six-year hiatus 
from public service, he was elected to serve as a congressman 
representing New Jersey in the House of Representatives from 
1789 through 1795. 

One of Boudinot’s first duties as a congressman was to escort 
the newly elected George Washington to New York to take 
his place as the first president of the United States. The let- 
ter Boudinot wrote to his wife describing the festivities was so 
eloquent that it was used to recreate the scene 100 years later 
during New York’s centennial celebration. 

Throughout his tenure in Congress, Boudinot supported 
Washington’s policies and refused to be drawn into the growing 
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rift between Federalists, who advocated 
for a strong central government, and 
the Democratic-Republican party, who 
favored republicanism. He was instru- 
mental in establishing the departments 
of Treasury, War and Foreign Affairs and 
introduced the resolution calling for a 
national day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
which Washington signed and designated 
for November 26, 1789. 

Dismayed by the growing divisions in 
Congress that resulted in the formation 
of political parties, Boudinot declined 
to serve another term after 1795, But his 
plans to retire changed when Washington 
asked him to serve as director of the U.S. 
Mint. Initially believing he lacked the 
knowledge for the job, Boudinot sug- 
gested another colleague, but Washington 
would consider no one else. Boudinot 
headed the bureau for a decade, system- 
izing its rules of operation and overseeing 
the minting of the first silver and gold 
coins before retiring in 1805. 


Beyond the Public Sphere 

Even after his public life ended, 
Boudinot remained active in civic, reli- 
gious and educational organizations. A 
lifelong Presbyterian, he argued for the 
rights of slaves and American Indians and 
supported missionary work on the fron- 
tier, as well as schools for recent converts 
to Christianity. One of these students—a 
Cherokee boy named Gallegina Uwati— 
befriended Boudinot and asked to take his 
name. Boudinot agreed, and his namesake 
went on to publish the Cherokee Nation’s 
first newspaper and lead its treaty nego- 
tiations with the U.S. 

In 1816, Boudinot helped found the 
American Bible Society and served as its 
first president. Retiring in Burlington, 
N.J., he devoted his remaining years to 
biblical studies and wrote the pamphlet 
The Age of Revelation as aresponse to the 
arguments against organized religion in 
Thomas Paine’s The Age of Reason. 

Boudinot died a wealthy man in 1821 
at age 81, bequeathing most of his land 
and fortune to the benevolent causes he 
championed in life and leaving a lasting 
mark on the nation he dutifully served. ¢ 
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An engraving showing the 
deplorable conditions of 
the British prison ships 
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| Between the years of 1776 and 1783, more than 11,000 American prisoners of 
war were held captive and died on 16 British prison ships. According to government 
estimates, more than twice as many Americans died on prison ships than in all 
- battles of the Revolutionary War. The infamous prison ships were deplorable: 

risoners were poorly fed and clothed, and their living quarters lacked heat, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. 

“There were continual noises during the night,” wrote Thomas Dring, a 25-year- 
old prisoner, in a handwritten narrative that was published as Recollections of Life on 
the Prison Ship Journey (Westholme Publishing, 2010). “The groans of the sick and 
dying: the curses poured out by the weary and exhausted upon our inhuman keep- 
ers; the restlessness caused by the suffocating heat and the confined and poisoned 
air; mingled with the wild and incoherent ravings of delirium.” 

Prisoners of war were allotted two-thirds the daily ration of a British soldier, 
according to the Mount Vernon digital encyclopedia. Any other “amenities” such 
as clothing, bedding, food and firewood were to be provided by the prisoners’ own 
countrymen. Prisoners could be freed if they renounced the Revolutionary cause 
and pledged allegiance to King George Ill. 

In December 1776, at the urging of General George Washington, Congress created 
the post of Commissary General of Prisoners. 

“British generals permitted Elias Boudinot, the American commissary general for 
prisoners of war, to inspect, resupply, and improve living conditions onboard the 
prison ships, but neither side had the resources nor the will to prevent this humani- 
tarian disaster," according to the Mount Vernon digital encyclopedia. 

On January 13, 1777, Washington wrote to British commander General William 
Howe, complaining about the treatment of prisoners. “You may call us rebels, and 
say that we deserve no better treatment. But, remember, my Lord, that supposing 

lis rebels, we still have feelings as keen and sensible as Loyalists, and will, if forced 
o it, most assuredly retaliate upon those upon whom we look as the unjust invaders 
of our rights, liberties and properties.” 

When the war ended in 1783, prisoners were freed, and the ships were abandoned. 
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Hannah Winthrops Legacy Lives on 
Through Collection of Letters, and as 
Namesake to a DAR Chapter 


/ By Nancy Mann Jackson / 


_ , 8 en were on the Revolutionary front lines in 

a / | 8 both military and political efforts, but many 
| WS / 9H women—often nameless—played equally sig- 
| nificant roles. Hannah Fayerwether Winthrop 
a Vo —M_wasone ofthe few female Patriots whose work 
to establish an independent nation is well-documented, mainly 
through letters with other female Patriots such as Mercy Otis 


Warren and Abigail Adams. 


‘And be it known 


unto Britain, even 
American daughters 
are Politicians & 


Patriots and will aid 


the good work with 
their Female Efforts.” 
- ALETTER FROM HANNAH 
WINTHROP TO MERCY OTIS 

WARREN IN JANUARY 1774 

7 ee ee 
An American Life 


Hannah Fayerwether’s ancestors 
first arrived in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1630. Hannah, the old- 
est daughter of Thomas and Hannah 
Waldo Fayerwether, was baptized 
at the First Church of Boston on 
February 12, 1727. 

In 1745, Hannah married Parr 
Tolman, but he died young. Eleven 
years later, in 1756, she married John 
Winthrop, a widowed father who was 
a second great-grandson and named 
after the founder of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. John was a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Harvard College in Cambridge, as well as a prominent physicist 
and astronomer. 

Hannah “shared her husband’s interests and pursuits to a 
remarkable degree for a woman in those days,” Mary Smith 
Lockwood, one of the four Founders of the DAR, wrote in 1906. 
“We find her assisting him in his astronomical observations 
and writing to Mercy Warren at Plymouth with enthusiastic 
appreciation of the study of the heavens.” 

The couple bonded over not only their interest in astronomy, 
but also a passion for public affairs and the fight for indepen- 
dence. John Winthrop served as a probate judge in Middlesex 
County and as amember of the Governor’s Council in 1773-1774. 
Asaprofessor, he taught some of the great minds of the American 
Revolution, such as John Adams, and was an outspoken voice 
for independence. 
continued on page 48 
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A Patriotic Duty 

Hannah was also outspoken in her 
support of the Revolutionary cause. Her 
correspondence with friends and confi- 
dantes Warren and Adams is peppered 
with patriotic sympathies. And because the Winthrops lived 
right on the square in Cambridge (now known as Winthrop 
Square), Hannah’s letters to her friends offer a colorful inside 
view of the Revolution’s early days. 

On April 18, 1775, Paul Revere and William Dawes received 
word from Dr. Joseph Warren that the British were coming. 
Revere left Boston around 10 p.m., and two lanterns shone from 
the Old North Church steeple, a prearranged signal designed by 
Revere to alert Bostonians. Hannah was just across the Charles 
River at her home in Cambridge. Later that night, the Redcoats 
rowed from Boston Common across the river to East Cambridge 
and began marching down present-day Gore Street at 2 a.m. 
Three hours later, the first shots of the Revolutionary War rang 
out in Lexington, with more to follow later on the morning of 
April 19. 

Some members of the Cambridge militia marched toward 
Lexington while others waited at Harvard Square for the 
Redcoats to return. As the war began taking shape before her 
eyes, and she and other women in Cambridge were urged to 
leave the town, Hannah wrote to Warren about her experience: 


An1838 mapof , 
Lf Cambridge, Mass. 


Abigail Adams, left, and Mercy Otis Warren, 
two of Winthrop’s confidantes 


“Not knowing what the event would be 
at Cambridge at the return of these bloody 
ruffians, and seeing another brigade dis- 
patched to the assistance of the former, 
looking with the ferocity of barbarians, it 
seemed necessary to retire to some place 
of safety till the calamity was passed.... We 
were directed to a place called Fresh Pond, about a mile from 
the town, but what a distressed house did we find it, filled with 
women whose husbands had gone forth to meet the assailants, 
seventy or eighty of these, with numbers of infant children, 
weeping and agonizing for the fate of their husbands.” 

Later, Hannah wrote of being so near to the conflict that 
she became covered with dirt and dust from the firing of mus- 
kets. Her stepson, James Winthrop, was severely wounded 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill, but he continued to serve in the 
Continental Army “with her blessing,” Lockwood wrote. 

That same year, with the Colonial fight for independence 
moving forward, the Massachusetts Bay Colony General Court 
appointed Hannah, along with Adams and Warren, to question 
other Massachusetts women who were accused of remaining 
loyal to the Crown. 

John Winthrop died in May 1779 as the Revolutionary War 
raged on. After burying her husband, Hannah continued her 
ardent support for the fight. Less than one year later, on March 2, 
1780, Hannah made a continental loan of $200 to support the war 
effort, earning her recognition as an established Patriot. “The 
name of Hannah Winthrop is inscribed 
on the ‘Roll of Honor’ as one who gave of 
her substance to the government in the 
time of need,” Lockwood wrote. 

Hannah Winthrop died in Cambridge 
on May 6, 1790, but her legacy lives on. In 
1894, a Massachusetts DAR Chapter was 
named in honor of her patriotic legacy. 
Although the chapter disbanded in 1984, 
a group of Massachusetts Daughters 
organized to create a new chapter in 
2019 and chose to resurrect the former 
chapter name, 

“We admired Hannah so much and we 
appreciate the trend of more and more 
DAR chapters being named for female 
Patriots, as they are an underrepresented 
piece of Revolutionary War history,” said 
Mary Tedesco, Organizing Regent of the 
Hannah Winthrop Chapter in Boston. 
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